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Kate Grentield was supremely 

happy. She had reasons to be. 
Though only a probationer at the 
Norfolk City Hospital, she had been 
appointed to night duty with the 
personal friend of Dr. Endicott, chief 
of the medical staff. 

Kate had waited impatiently for 
her nineteenth birthday, when she 
could enter the hospital and ex- 
change the humdrum experiences 
of the old life for the unknown 
mysteries of the new. 

During her eleven weeks’ stay at 
the hospital the unknown mysteries 
had promptly resolved themselves 
into duties quite as commonplace in 
their way as those of which she 
had become so tired at home. She 
had had to make beds and then 
make them over again. She had had 
to scrub a basin four and five times, 
although after the first scrubbing 
she had considered the utensil to be 
perfectly clean. Over and over she 
had been reproved for carelessly 
banging a door or tripping over a 
piece of furniture when she was 
merely trying to finish a task in the 
allotted time. 

Yet in spite of chapped hands, 
swollen feet and aching back, in 
spite of frequent corrections and 
scant ‘praise, Kate never wavered 
in her determination to become a 
real nurse, if only the hospital au- 
thorities would keep her. 

And now a great honor had come 
to her. Out of twenty-five proba- 
tioners, she had been selected for 
night duty on a case in the influ- 
enza wing of the hospital. That in 
itself was honor enough. But when 
she was told that the patient was 
Mr. Stanton, the personal friend 
of Dr. Endicott, she fought off a 
wild desire to snatch the cap off the 
head of Miss Price, the staid super- 
intendent of nurses, hurl it down 
the hall, then prance after it the 
whole length of the corridor. 

‘*Yes, Miss Price, I will do my 
best,’’ she replied calmly. 

Miss Price noticed the girl’s 
heightened color and perceived 
her suppressed exultation. 

‘*Miss Grenfield,’’ she said in 
her incisive, abrupt tone, ‘‘this 
is your chance—your chance to 
prove that the time we have 
spent in trying to correct some 
of your heedless ways has not been 
spent in vain.’’ 

‘*But I have tried — I have tried so 
hard,’’ faltered Kate. Her desire for 
cap snatching and prancing was gone 
in a flash. 

‘*Yes, I know,’’ Miss Price inter- 
posed, ‘‘but in this hospital work it is 
not trying hard that counts, but try- | ‘ 
ing successfully.’’ 

Kate was silent. 

‘‘With so many nurses in France,’’ 
Miss Price went on, ‘‘and with the 
hospital filling up with influenza pa- 
tients, you probationers must be trusted 
to do some of the work. ’’ 

‘*But I want you to trust me. [’ll 
follow directions exactly as you give 
them,’’ Kate promised; her blue eyes 
looked seriously into those of the super- 
intendent of nurses. 

The stern lines in Miss Price’s face 
relaxed a little. ‘‘ Very well,’’ she said. 
‘*Take your hours off now and get as 
much sleep as you can. You will go 
on duty at seven o’clock to-night. ’’ 

Kate went at once to her room and 


IE is not too much to say that 


tried to sleep, but the harder she tried | 


the more wide-awake she felt. Finally 
she sat up and drew her writing pad 
into her lap. 

‘*Perhaps if I write a note home,’’ 
thought, ‘‘it will quiet my mind a | 
vit. ’? 

So'she began to write a few lines to 
her mother, telling her the great good 
fortune that had befallen her. 

‘* All the girls like to work with 
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SHE HAD LEFT THE DOOR OF THE SUN ROOM OPEN, SO THAT AS SHE 
APPROACHED SHE COULD LOOK DIRECTLY INTO THE ROOM 
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Dr. Endicott,’’ her pen ran on. 

‘Not that he is easy on the 
nurses—not a bit of it; but he is 
so fair to them, so straightforward 
with everyone. You can imagine 
how anxious I am that every- 
thing should go right on my first 
private case. Now I must try to go to sleep 
again; so good-by, and dearest love from your 
daughter, Kate. ’’ 

Kate lay down this time; her mind’s eye 
traveled over a new set of pictures. She saw 
the little white house beside the Norfolk River, 
with her mother sewing by the sunny western 
window, and the twins scampering in from 
school. How peaceful it all seemed! Then she 
fell sound asleep, with one arm thrown up over 
her unruly mass of brown hair. 

‘““Time to get up, Kate!’’ called her room- 
|mate, Margaret Wheaton, bursting into the 
room three hours later. 
| Kate sat up, blinking in a bewildered way. 
| ‘*Do wake up, Kate!’’ cried Margaret, 

giving her a little shake. ‘‘I have a lot of news 
for you. Miss Price has put Mr. Stanton into 
the sun room at the end of the corridor. His 
| temperature went so high that he was delirious 
| and disturbed the others in the ward. He kept 
| shouting every little while for some one to help 
him kill a bunch of Germans. Did you know, 
Kate, that he was shell shocked last year?’’ 
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hastily dressed. ‘‘ Do you think 
Miss Price will trust me to take 


ture is so high—and way off there 
in the sun room ?’’ 

‘*Of course she will. I saw the 
directions she just wrote for you on the bed- 
side chart. You are not to leave Mr. Stanton 
alone one second. She underscored those words 
in two different places. ’’ 

‘*But why should I leave the poor man 
alone? Did she think I’d choose this time to go 
to the movies ?’’ 

Margaret laughed. ‘‘ You’re such a dear, 
Kate! Every one of us admits Miss Price was 
right in picking you first for private duty, even 
if you have knocked over everything in the 
hospital that wasn’t nailed down. ’’ 

Quietly Kate walked across the yard, under 
the dripping trees, to the rear entrance of the 
hospital. The place always fascinated her in 
the evening. She loved to see the brightly 
lighted entrance, with its outlying offices, the 
long corridors stretching away into mysterious 


‘*No,’’ Kate answered as she 


care of him now that his tempera- | 





shadows. The little desks with their shaded 
lamps, placed at regular intervals against the | 
walls of the corridors, were points of contact | 
between the different- branches of this mar- | 
velous system of patients, nurses and doctors. | 

By force of contrast, the outward quiet of the | | 
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place emphasized the inward teem- 
ing life of the hospital at night. 

‘*T waited a minute to speak to 
you,’’ said Dr. Endicott, so close to 
her ear that she jumped. Dr. Endi- 
cott seemed not to notice the start 
but led the way to the sun room, 
where, muttering a jargon ‘of un- 
intelligible words, his friend and 
patient lay. 

‘*T have just given him his quiet- 
ing medicine, ’’ said the doctor. 
**You will see by the chart that it 
must be repeated at midnight. He 
seems quiet enough now, but don’t 
leave him alone. If you want any- 
thing, ring the beil and the ward 
nurse will bring it to you. Good 
night. ’’ 

With a kindly nod and smile Dr. 
Endicott was gone, and Kate was 
left alone with her charge. 

The early hours of the night 
passed quickly enough for her as 
she did the countless little things 
that would relieve her patient. She 
noticed that his incessant muttering 
became quieter for a few minutes 
after she had slipped a cool, fresh 
pillow under his head, or changed 
the iced compress on his throbbing 
temples. Like a child, he would 
watch her approach with a spoon- 
ful of cracked ice and open his 
mouth as obediently as if he had 
not the previous second urged her 
to dig that German out from under 
the bed. 

‘*Strange how helpless the strong- 
est people are when they are sick !’’ 
mused Kate as she rang the bell 
for the ward nurse to bring her a 
little more cracked ice. 

The ward nurse brought the ice 
and then, with a glance at the chart, 
stopped a minute to look at Mr. 
Stanton, who had stopped his mut- 
tering and seemed almost asleep. 

‘*Good! His temperature is com- 
ing down, isn’t it?’’ she said. 
** Don’t ring the bell, if you can 
help it, Miss Grenfield, for the next 
fifteen or twenty minutes. We have 
had: to send two nurses off the floor 
to help in an emergency upstairs, 

and now I am going to help 
move that kidney case; it will 
take three or four of us to move 
him on the drawsheet. ’’ 
Kate absently nodded assent. 
She dropped into the chair a 
moment to write her notes on the 
bedside chart. Her glance fell on her 
watch. Midnight! Time for the second 
powder. She had not thought that it 
was so late. She started to dissolve the 
powder in a little water, then noticed 
that there was no water in the room. 
She rang the bell. No answer. With 
a start she remembered that the ward 
nurse had told her not to ring for a 
few minutes. 

Kate went to the door to see whether 
by chance a nurse were passing through 
the corridor, but no one was in sight. 
She glanced at the bed. Mr. Stanton 
was quietly sleeping. His chest rose 
and fell in peaceful rhythm. 

Kate hesitated a moment. She had 
been told not to leave the patient alone. 
On the other hand, she had been told 
to give him a powder at mniidnight. 
What should she do? She took a second 
look at the sleeping patient and darted 
into the hall. Down its length she sped 
and out to the little service room, where 
she quickly filled her glass with water. 
In her hurry her hand struck on the 
edge of a shelf, and the glass fell with 
a crash into the bowl beneath. 

**What an unbelievable racket for one 
small glass to make!’’ she groaned as 
she tried to gather up the pieces. 

She was slow at it, for they were 
wet and slippery, but at last she started 
back with a fresh glass of water. She 
had left the door of the sun room open, 
so that as she approached she could 
| look directly into the room. 

There was no head on the pillow. 
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THE OLD MAN WAS SWINGING 
- AND FROM TIME TO TIME HE C 


HEY had come 
to the annual 
joke in the 


annual town meeting 
of Green Hills. The 
election of officers was in progress, and the 
moderator had just announced with a smile 
that nominations for the office of field driver 
were in order. Everyone else smiled, too, and 
turned toward old Andrew Roraback. 

Mr. Roraback coughed and rose slowly in 
his place, just as he had done at this point in 
the annual town meeting for the past twenty 
years. He looked round him with surprised 
and solemn disapproval of the general levity. 

‘*Mr. Moderator,’’ he began in a high, 
cracked voice, ‘‘I am astonished—painfully as- 
tonished-—to see that any of my fellow citizens 
consider that the selection of a man for this 
highly important office is a matter to be under- 
taken in a trifling spirit. We are confronted by 
a solemn duty, Mr. Moderator, no less a duty 
than the safeguarding of the horticultural in- 
terests of the community. 

‘* Why, Mr. Moderator, every man here is 
planning for a garden this spring. My wife 
has hers already started. I know, because she 
had me spading all day; must’ve set out five 
hundred pansy plants. ’’ 

Andrew put his hand on his back, - bent 
himself and groaned. Amid the general titters, 
Mrs. Roraback uttered a scandalized, ‘‘An- 
drew! Behave yourself !’’ 

‘*Do I want to see the hardest day’s work I 
ever did go for nothing?’’ the old man went 
on. ‘*Does any man here want to see his gar- 
den: trampled down and chewed up by a stray 
hog or a cow? He does not, Mr. Moderator, 
and neither do I. We need a good dependable 
man as field driver—a man that ain’t afraid of 
animals, and that can catch an animal if he has 
to. We don’t want any cripples in this office, 
Mr. Moderator. 

‘*Now, it has long been our custom, Mr. 
Moderator, to select for this important office 
the man who is the latest married in the town. 
Some folks think we do it just for a joke and 
not to let the old office of field driver die out. 
But I say there’s good reason for this way of 
choosing a field driver. Why? Because we get 
a man that has just proved his courage, Mr. 

Moderator. We get a man we know’1l be staying 
home, where we can find him when a pig gets 
into the garden. And we know he’s a pretty 
spry man, if jumping over the broomstick is 
any sign. 

‘‘It has been my pleasant duty for many 
years, Mr. Moderator, to make the nomination 
for this important office, but this year it gives 
me more satisfaction than ever before. I have 
to nominate a man who is one of the patriarchs 
of our town—a man who fought at Gettysburg, 
and who has proved his courage is just as good 
fifty years later by committing matrimony 
about two months ago. He is a man we can 
always be sure of finding—leastways I never 
went downstreet yet that I didn’t find him 
and his chair keeping company on his front 
porch. And what if he is a little mite lame, 
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A LOOP OF CLOTHESLINE ROUND HIS HEAD, 


AST THE ROPE 


Mr. Moderator, as a result of a 
bullet? I’ll wager there ain’t an- 
other man in Green Hills as spry 
as he is—for his age. Why, I’d bet 
a cooky he could outrun any cow 
in town—though he might do 
better in front of her than behind her! He’s 
lived in the West, Mr. Moderator, and knows 
all about handling rambunctious cattle—accord- 
ing to his tell. I don’t think we could elect a 
better man than Mr. Isaac Stackpoole, and I 
nominate him for the office of field driver!’’ 
Some one seconded the nomination, and Mr. 
Stackpoole was elected with loud applause. 
Everyone was satisfied except Mr. Stackpoole. 
‘*Course I expected to be elected, ’’ he grum- 
bled to his wife on their way home, ‘‘and I 
knew old Roraback would make a funny speech 
—leastways try to. But there wa’n’t no call 
for him to use names. Patriarch! I ain’t any 
older than he is, and I ain’t half so much a 
cripple. And as for cows—why, when I was 
West I used to rope and brand more cattle in 
a day than he ever saw. And they wa’n’t the 
parlor pets that he calls cattle, either. I’d like 
to get old Roraback in a foot race once. I’d 
show him! He knows well enough that bullet 
I carry round don’t bother me any.’’ Some of 
the other home-going townspeople heard his 
complaining and chaffed him good-naturedly. 
‘*How’s the Patriarch ?’’ shouted one. 
‘*Rattlesnake ile is good to limber a man 
up, Ike!’’ called Seth Partelow. ‘‘Better get 
a bottle, so’s to be in shape for chasing stray 
cattle. I’ll need you next time Tom Conklin’s 
old razorback hog gets into my garden.’’ 

‘*T don’t need no rattlesnake ile to catch any 
hog ever raised in this town, Seth Partelow!’’ 
said Isaac Stackpoole sourly. 

For the next two weeks Mr. Stackpoole could 
not appear in public without undergoing a 
running fire of chaff from the facetious-minded 
townspeople. He became commonly known as 
the Patriarch—a title that made him exceed- 
ingly bitter. No one supposed that he would 
ever be called upon to impound any cattle, for, 
with the decline of the town as an agricultural 
centre, the office of field driver had become 
merely honorary. 

Then, about one o’clock on a certain moon- 
light night, Mrs. Partelow was awakened by 
a medley of unearthly sounds in the garden. 
She rose and peered out of the window. Root- 
ing with savage industry among the cabbage 
plants was a huge black hog. Mrs. Partelow’s 
exclamation of horror was checked by the 
crashing advent of another equally large porker 
through the garden hedge. Turning her startled 
gaze toward the road, she saw a third pig, which 
was exploring her flower beds, and out in the 
road another, which was headed for the yard. 
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PIGS AND A PATRIARCH 
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‘* Mercy on us!’’ cried Mrs. Par- 
telow. ‘‘Seth! Wake up! Pigs!’’ 

Her husband blinked his eyes. 
‘*Mary,’’ he asked sleepily, ‘‘are 
you having a nightmare ?’”’ 

‘**You’ll know whether I am 
having a nightmare or not when you see your 
garden in the morning!’’ cried his wife. ‘The 
place is overrun with pigs, I tell you!’’ 

Mr. Partelow reached the window. ‘‘ Blessed 
if it ain’t pigs!’’ he exclaimed. 

In the houses up and down the road similar 
scenes were taking place. Windows were thrown 
up, heads were thrust out, and there were 
startled exclamations of ‘‘ Pigs! ’’ ‘‘ Pigs? ’’ 
some one would ask sleepily within, and then 
a moment later cry, ‘‘I swan, it is pigs!’’ 
Indeed, pigs seemed epidemic. Missiles began 
to fly through the night. There were frequent 
cries of ‘‘Scat!’’ in varying degrees of vigor, 
and here and there scantily attired household- 
ers issued forth with brooms or rakes to defend 
their tender gardens. 

Suddenly above the hubbub came sounds of 
even louder commotion from down the road. 
Then a drove of hogs, ousted from lawns and 
gardens, appeared, proceeding rapidly along in 
a cloud of dust with Isaac Stackpoole behind 
them. The old man was swinging a loop of 
clothesline round his head, and from time to 
time he cast the rope. Every time he did so he 
snared a loudly protesting pig. When he had 
caught a beast he cut off a small length of the 
rope next the pig, and one of the boys who 
were assisting him led or drove the squealing 
animal away. Shouting vigorously” all the 
while, the old man lassoed pig after pig. 

‘*Anyone seen any stray pigs?’’ he cried. 
‘*Notify me! I’m the field driver! I’ll show 
’em! Any pigs on your place, neighbor ?’’ 

With those and similar shouts he went the 
length of the street, snaring pigs with a pre- 
cision that aroused the keenest admiration in 
the townspeople. His rope ran out, but the 
boys brought him more. Several times he 
fiercely overbore canny householders who tried 
to inearcerate a pig or two for themselves. 

‘*Give me them pigs!’’ he cried. ‘‘Ain’t I the 
duly elected field driver of this town? Don’t 
interfere with an officer in the performance of 
his duty! I’ll collect all stray pigs!’’ 

Down the road he went and then back, gath- 
ering in the porkers that had escaped him the 
first time. Many he lassoed, but he and the 
boys also had a good-sized drove before them 
on their trip back toward his own place. With 
his white locks flying, the old man was as agile 
as any of the boys in herding the hogs. 

‘“‘Who’d have thought old Ike Stackpoole 
had it in him?’’ asked Seth Partelow. ‘‘I vum! 
I never see anything prettier than the way he 


roped those hogs! F’ll 
believe his cowboy 
yarns after this. ’’ 

Thenext morninga 
well-dressed stranger 

arrived in the village. He inquired casually 

about pigs of a group of men at the station. 

‘*Pigs?’’ said Seth Partelow. ‘‘Seems to 

me I heard Ike Stackpoole say he’d picked up 
a stray hog or two. You’d better see him.’’ 
Conducted by the entire group, the stranger 
made his way to Mr. Stackpoole’s house. 
Several other townspeople, among them old 
Andrew Roraback, joined the little procession. 
They found the field driver closely associated 
with a chair on his front poreh. 
‘*Pigs?’’ he said meditatively in answer to 
the stranger’s question. ‘‘ Well, now, Tom 
Conklin has an old razorback hog he ought to 
be glad to get rid of. And Peter Brickett has 
a couple of likely shotes. Maybe he might sell. ’’ 
‘*T referred to strays,’’ said the stranger. ‘‘I 
understand you are the field driver. ’’ 
‘tOh, yes, I’m the field driver. Elected a 
couple of weeks ago, though maybe the town 
ought to have picked a spryer man than I be. 
Well, I saw a rangy, old black hog over near 
Bascom’s Hollow ’bout three weeks ago. 
Might he be the pig you’re looking for?’’ 

The stranger sighed and reached into his 
pocket for credentials. ‘‘I am the representa- 
tive of the B. A. & M. Railway. Perhaps you 
have heard that one of our cattle trains was 
derailed last night over at Dowling’s Junction 
and that two of the hog cars were split open. 
A number of the pigs escaped. ’’ 

‘*Sho! That’s too bad,’’ said Mr. Stackpoole 
sympathetically. ‘‘Pesky rascals run away, did 
they ? Well! Well!’’ 

The stranger looked at him thoughtfully. 
‘The railway will pay a reward for any hogs 
returned to it,’’ he said. ‘‘I am authorized to 
offer five dollars a hog.’’ 

‘*H’m-m-m!’’ said the field driver. ‘*Well, 
maybe, at the figure you mention, I could show 
you a hog or two.’’ 

Silently they all followed him through his 
yard and across a woodlot in the rear to a well- 
fenced field. There they lined up at the fence 
and surveyed a good-sized drove of hungry 
hogs rooting eagerly about in the grass. 

‘“*T figure that, at the sum you mentioned, 
there’s about five hundred dollars’ worth of 
pigs in there,’’ said Mr. Stackpoole. 

The agent counted the pigs, wrote a check 
and handed it to Mr. Stackpoole. 

‘*T’ll send after the hogs this afternoon, ’’ 
he said and departed briskly. 

Isaac Stackpoole waved the check in the air, 
ostensibly to dry the ink. 

‘*Yes,’? he said meditatively, ‘‘I’m right 
obliged to you boys for electing an old patriarch 
like me field driver, when like as not you could 
have found a spryer man for the job—a young 
man, maybe, who didn’t have one foot in the 
grave and could catch a hog when necessary. ’’ 

His glance fell on old Andrew Roraback. 

‘*T’ve got nothing to say, Isaac,’’ Mr. Rora- 
back murmured sheepishly, ‘‘nothing to say.’’ 





With a rush she was in the room, automati- 
cally closing the door with her heel. 

Mr. Stanton sat astride the low window sill; 
one foot was swinging in the rain outside, the 
other was resting on the floor of the room. 
His face was fiery red, his eyes were blazing. 

‘*They threw a hand grenade at me!’’ he 
whispered hoarsely. ‘‘Did you hear it smash 
the windows outside?’’ 

‘*T heard breaking glass,’’ Kate replied, set- 
ting down the glass of water and moving 
toward him quietly, but with shaking knees. 

‘* Better be getting out of here, eh?’’ he said. 


‘Yes, but wait justa minute. Wait for me.’’ 

Just then some one upstairs let a door bang. 
With a look of terror Mr. Stanton swung his 
other foot over the sill. 

One spring, and Kate caught him round the 
waist and drew him, kicking and shouting, 
back into the room. ‘‘You’re a German spy!’’ 
he muttered and grappled with her. 

Round the room they whirled. Kate tried at 
first to force him near the bell, so that she 
could ring for help; but, as if he had divined 
her thought, he kept crowding away from that 





The door was closed, and to make the nurses 
hear she must frighten all the patients in the 
ward, some of whom were desperately ill. 

No, there was nothing to do except to rely 
on her own strength. She was panting now. 
So was the patient, but Kate knew that her 
own strength was ebbing faster than his. 

Suddenly she felt the frenzied grasp on her 
arm relax slightly. The man swayed unstead- 
ily; with a quick shove, Kate pushed him 
toward the bed, and at the same instant she 
shot out her right foot and tripped him. He 


every last ounce of strength in her muscular 
young back to keep him from the floor. After 
the strain of that last tug the girl collapsed 
into the chair by the bedside, faint and dizzy. 

To her surprise Mr. Stanton ceased to strug- 
gle. Kate staggered to her feet and began to 
rearrange the bedclothes over him. Quickly she 
felt for his pulse. It was rapid, but gave no 
sign that his condition was serious. Even as 
she watched him anxiously, he turned on his 
pillow as if to go to sleep again. Amazed, she 
hurriedly prepared the powder. 








side of the room. Should she scream for help? 


fell with a thud on the bed. Kate had used 


After taking the powder the patient slept 
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A RUNAWAY DAY 


for four hours. When he woke he. seemed 
rational and apparently remembered nothing 
unusual that had occurred during the night. 

When Kate joined the probationers for break- 
fast, she was greeted with a chorus of questions: 

‘¢sDid you get along all right?’’ 

‘‘Did Miss Price say anything to you this 
morning ?’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you tell us all about it?’’ 

Kate looked round at the eager faces. ‘‘Do 
leave me alone! ’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I never 
knew girls could ask such inane questions. ’’ 

Her friends looked at her in amazed indig- 
nation, but Margaret Wheaton put in quickly, 
‘*Kate is too tired to talk,’’ and everyone set- 
tied down to a quiet breakfast. 

Alone in her room, Kate reviewed the events 
of the night. It was a pretty black record. 
First, she had disobeyed an order, both spoken 
and written, that she should not leave her 
patient alone. Second, she had carelessly 
dropped a glass, and the crash had roused her 
patient and frightened him into delirium again. 
Last, it was owing rather to good luck than 
to good care that at the end of her first night 
on private duty she had a live patient and not 
a dead one, With her mind’s eye she saw again 
the reports she had written on the chart: 

Restless and muttering early part of night. 

Quietly sleeping from 2-6 A.M. 

Rational, with normal temperature, at 7 A.M. . 

‘*T don’t care!’’ she muttered, sitting up. 
‘*Whose business is it, anyway, what went on 
in the night, so long as my patient is all right 
this morning ?”’ 

‘*Tell the whole truth and take the conse- 
quences, ’’ urged the voice within her. 

‘*T can’t. If I tell the whole truth, I shall 
be sent home in disgrace,’’ argued Kate. 

‘*All right, then, don’t tell, and have it to 
remember all your life that you deceived the 
people who trusted you. ’’ 

‘*Stop your noise! I’m going to sleep,’’ 
retorted Kate. 

Day after day of the last week of Kate’s 
probationship slipped away, and yet she said 
no word to anyone on the subject that filled 
her thoughts. Wretched and miserable, she 
went about her tasks. On the last morning of 
the week she was sent to Miss Price’s room 
with the requisition slips. Miss Price was 
writing busily and took no notice of the little 
pile of slips that the girl laid on the desk. 

Kate looked steadily at the smooth coil of 
hair on the back of Miss Price’s head. It 
seemed to her the only fixed point in the room; 
so she continued to gaze at it, while she heard 
some one saying in a queer thin voice, ‘‘I dis- 
obeyed orders the night I took care of Mr. 
Stanton. I left him alone a minute. He nearly 
got out of the window. I dragged him back, 
and we had a tussle. I didn’t tell because I 
thought you would send me home. ’’ 

At Kate’s first word Miss Price had stopped 
writing, but she did not look up. Was she too 
horrified even to look at her? Kate wondered. 
At that instant Dr. Endicott entered. 

‘*Tell Dr. Endicott what you have just told 
me,’’ said Miss Price and left them together. 

‘*T left Mr. Stanton alone that night,’’ Kate 
began again; but everything in the room 
seemed moving so rapidly now that she caught 
at the back of a chair to steady herself. 

‘*Sit down, ’’ said Dr. Endicott not unkindly. 
‘“‘T know all about what you did the night you 
were on duty. Mr. Stanton told me the next 
morning; but I told him not to speak of it to 
anyone else till you made your report of it.’’ 

‘*You knew all about it!’’ gasped Kate. 

‘*Yes. Mr. Stanton remembered everything 
perfectly. That often happens when a delirious 
person becomes rational again. Why didn’t you 
make full report in the morning ?’’ 

‘‘T was afraid you would send me home,’’ 
Kate answered. Dr. Endicott was silent so 
long that Kate felt that she must scream. She 
dropped her face into her hands. 

‘*You nurses all seem to think that we are 
watching for a good excuse to send you home,’’ 
he said at last. ‘‘On the contrary, we are very 
anxious to keep you. Nothing happened that 
night for which we should think of expelling 
you, except that you did not make full report 
of it.’? Kate lifted her head in astonishment. 

‘*You were told not to leave the patient 
alone,’’? continued Dr. Endicott. ‘‘You were 
also told to give medicine at midnight. You 
did not use good judgment in deciding which 
order should take precedence. But an error of 
judgment is not criminal. To counterbalance 
that, you showed remarkable coolness and 
presence of mind in an emergency. Mr. Stan- 
ton feels that you saved his life.’ 

‘*Saved his life! I nearly killed him.’’ 

‘*He doesn’t feel that way. But at any rate 
‘he incident in itself was not just cause for 
refusing your prometion. The quality that is 
indispensable in a nurse is a certain stanch- 
ness of moral fibre. A nurse must be trust- 
worthy. Miss Price and I hated to lose such 
ill-round good material for a nurse as we found 
‘n you, but if you had failed to make full report 
of what happened that night we should have 
ent you home, 

‘*Take this slip to Miss Price,’’ he said 
abruptly, going out of the room. 

Kate glanced at the slip that he had dropped 
into her lap, and read: 

‘*Kate Grenfield, recommended for promotion 
-nto regular training. Dr. Endicott.’’ 





— Sy Samuel 


$C > T is a wise man who 
4 knows when to run 
away. To change 
slightly the words of a 
great poet: 

He who works and runs 

away 

May live to work another 

day. 

So it was that, like 
Christian of old, I sud- 
denly decided to escape 
for my life from the city. 
There were many rea- 
sons. It was a holiday. 
Then the sun rose on 
one of the most perfect 
days that ever dawned 

; since the calendar was 
invented. Furthermore, there was the thought 
of a little cabin hidden in the heart of the Pine 
Barrens. So I ran away through snow-covered 
meadows and silent woods and past farmhouses 
that were old when this republic was first born, 
until my law office and the city and the noise 
and the dust and the smoke were all behind the 
horizon. * 

An hour later I was following a little path 
that zigzagged back and forth through thickets 
of scrub oak and stiff rows of pitch pines. 
Above the trees was the rush of wings. The 
upper air was filled with the victorious sound 
of going that heartened David from the tops 
of the mulberry trees in that dread valley of 
Rephaim. Yerhaps it was the wind, but why 
did not the tree tops sway instead of standing 
in frozen rows? The sky above was the color 
of the well-loved eggs of the wood thrush, a 
tender blue faintly washed with white. As the 
sun rose higher and higher, the color deepened 
to that bluest. of blues which burns in May 
under the breast of the brooding catbird. Fil- 
tered through frost, the sunlight shone, in- 
tensely bright but without heat. The air was 
full of the spicery of a million pine trees. With 
every breath it went tingling through my blood, 
carrying with it the joy of the open and the 
freedom of the Barrens. 





SQUAT AND CURLY ANDIRONS 


T last I came to the cabin. It is set on 
A the very edge of the’ brownest, crooked- 
est, sweetest stream in the world—the 
cedar-stained Rancocas. The wide porch over- 
hangs the water, and over the doorway is a tiny 
horseshoe, which was dig out of the bog at 
Upper Mill, undoubtedly cast by some fairy 
steed. One whole side of the cabin is taken up 
with an arched fireplace built of brown and 
yellow and red sandstone, the only stone that 
can be found in the Barrens. Squat and curly, 
two massive andirons, hammered out of bog 
iron, stand among the ashes. They have a story 
all their own: 

Five miles through the woods is Upper Mill, 
which is not a mill at all, but marks the place 
where, a half century ago, one stood. The only 
occupied house there is a log cabin built of 
imperishable white-cedar logs in 1720, the date 
still showing on one of the logs. Charlie Rogers 
lives there alone. It used to be an old tavern 
on the cattle road from Perth Amboy. Every 
now and then Charlie, finds old coins, King 
George [II pennies and farthings, and the rare 
New Jersey pennies that were coined only dur- 
ing two years and that bear a plough and the old 
name of New Jersey—Nova Cesarea. One day 
when I was gossiping with Charlie I told him 
that, if he took up the old dirt floor and sifted 
it through an ash sifter during the long winter 
evenings, he might find a further store of rare 
coins. He took my advice, and the first treasure 
he uncovered was these andirons, buried where 
once had been a hearth. Charlie gave them to 
me, and they hold up logs now as well as they 
did two hundred years ago. 

As I slipped into a well-worn suit of khaki, 
all the worry of the month fell off my shoul- 
ders and rolled down the bank and was 
drowned in the golden water. Tucking a pair 
of field glasses into one pocket and a package 
of lunch into the other, I started off 
on an exploring trip. In the Barrens 
everywhere are paths that wind for 
miles in and out among the trees and 
along the edges of brooks and bogs. 
Who made them? Who keeps them 
open? No one knows. I have been 
able to follow a few of them out to 
the end. One leads to Ong’s Hat, a 
little clearing in the heart of the 
woods, where grows an enormous 
white-oak tree. A century and a 
half ago Ong, the Indian, lived there. 
One day he disappeared. Nothing 
was ever found except his blood- 
stained hat. Then there is the path 
that leads to Sheep Pen Hill, where 
seven empty houses and a well stand 
deserted and alone. Others lead to 
Gum Sprung, which, being trans- 
lated, means Gum Tree Cove, and 
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to Double Trouble and Mount Misery, where 
the rattlesnake den is, and Apple Pie Hill and 
Friendship and a host of other places that I 
have not explored. 

To-day I walked for miles and miles through 
stretches of low, gleaming pines and past pools 
set in golden sphagnum moss. The wind had 
died down, and the silence seeped in and carried 
with it the comfort of the wilderness. The first 
friend I met was a little bird that dived like a 
mouse into a pile of brush. I saw a brook, and 
I hurried to it, knowing that if the bird were 
a winter wren it could not possibly keep from 
running along the edges of that brook. Sure 
enough, in a minute I saw it darting in and 
out of holes and with cocked tail curtsying on 
the stones. It is the next to the smallest of our 


five wrens — only the rare short-billed marsh: 


wren is tinier. 

As I watched him I remembered a gully in 
the middle of a Canadian forest. I was tired 
and wet and muddy. Ahead of me were miles 
of tangled windfalls still to be crossed. The 
blood ran down my face from the black flies, 
and the mosquitoes stung like fire. Suddenly 
from among the moss-covered stumps rang out 
a wild, beautiful, unknown song. It was full 
of glassy ringing notes, something like those 
that can be made by running a wet finger 
around the edge of a finger bowl, with a bar- 
baric lilt to them like that which thrills through 
the Hawaiian ukulele. In a moment a little 
wren curtsied to me from a tussock, and sang 
again for me. As I listened, I forgot that I was 
tired and bitten and wet and only remembered 
that I was listening to one of the great bird 
songs of the world. 

To-day all through the tree tops I heard the 
high-pitched tiny notes of that tiny bird—the 
golden-crowned kinglet. Its forked tail, striped 
head and wing-bars are the field-marks by 
which it can be told in spite of its quick move- 
ments. It is the third smallest of all of our 
birds; only the humming bird and the short- 
billed marsh wren are smaller. Beyond the 
kinglet I heard the clicking alarm notes and 
saw a flutter of the white skirts of a junco as 
it flew up ahead of me, showing its white tail 
feathers, while in the woods a silver-and-blue 
bird sprang out of the bushes, for a wonder 
without a sound. It was the blue jay, which 
scolds and squalls all day long. Overhead, in 
spite of the bitter cold, the grim black buzzards, 
with their fringed wings and black-and-gray 
undersides, wheeled in the air, while the 
smaller crow flapped laboriously beneath them. 

Near a stream I came upon a patch of the 
rare climbing fern, an evergreen fern that 
climbs like a vine and has flat, veined leaves 
that look like little green hands with four and 
five fingers. The stem is like drawn copper 
wire. Beyond the fern I met that pale-gray 
vitriol thrower, the poison sumac, with its 
corpse-colored berries growing out from the 
sides of the twigs instead of from the end, as 
do the berries of the harmless varieties. 

I followed Pond Lily Path through the white 
sand that in the springtime is all golden with 
heather. It winds in and out through the 
scattered clumps of low pitch pine and thickets 
of scrub oak and finally leads to a still brook 
all afloat in midsummer with -pond lilies. 
When the path reached the bogs, which to-day 
were frozen solid, I turned in, crossing them 
on the snow - covered ice. Everywhere were 
lines of four-toed crow tracks, and here and 
there were rabbit trails, a series of four round 
holes in the snow, two far apart where the 
long hind legs come ahead as the rabbit hops, 
while the two little forepaws make the close- 
together marks. 

The next morning, when I followed my own 
tracks, I found that for more than a mile I 
had been trailed by some animal making a 
series of little paw prints like those of a small 
cat; except that they were close together and 








sometimes doubled, showing where the animal 
had given sudden bounds. 


THE HOOT OF THE GREAT 
HORNED OWL 


T was none other than the long- 
. tailed weasel. Like others of his 

family, this animal often follows 
aman’s tracks for a long distance, 
perhaps out of curiosity, perhaps in 
the hope of finding food. As I looked 
at the trail of this little killer, I was 
glad that he was not the size of a 
wolf. If the weasels were large, or 
if those other killers, the shrews, 
which eat twice their own weight 
in flesh every twenty-four hours, 
were as large as a dog, no man’s 
life would be safe out of doors. 

I explored so far that the sun had 
set before I turned back’ for the 
cabin. Suddenly, from far over 
where the tree trunks were inked 
black against the golden afterglow, 
I heard a hoot, deep rather than 


went, and sometimes, Hoo-hoo-hoo! Usually, 
though, the second note was doubled. It meant 
that the great horned ow! with its speckled 
gray back and white collar was hunting rab- 
bits through the silent woods. If it had been 
the barred owl, the third note would have 
been doubled and the last note would have 
had a drop in its cadence. In the frosty twi- 
light I hurried along the winding path back 
to the cabin and a long, dreamy evening before 
the roaring fire. 

First came a wonderful exhibition of free- 
hand cooking. Then I piled the great fireplace 
well up the chimney with masses of pitch- 
pine knots and stumps that I had dug up in 


leaving nothing except the resinous bones of 
the fallen trees. They burned at the touch of 
a match with a red, smoky flame. Above them 
I banked dry lengths of swamp maple and post 
oak. Then, drawing up a vast rocker well 
within the circle of the heat, I settled down to 
read and dream in front of the red coals. 

At last it was time to go to bed. I went out 
to get a drink of the most wonderful water in 
the world. Near the cabin a little bog was 
frozen over a foot deep with white bubbled ice. 
In one place a round, black hole had betrayed 
the secret spring that flooded the whole swale. 
In the coldest weather this spring hole remains 
unfrozen. I dipped up a pitcherful of the soft, 
spicy, cedar water pulsing from the very heart 
of the marsh. The Pinies have a saying that 
he who drinks cedar water will always come 








loud. Hoo, hoo-hoo, hoo, hoo! it 


he may wander. 


THE BUCK IN THE LAMPLIGHT 


S I came to the porch 
steps, in the dark 
stream just below 

me I saw a strange thing. 
Underneath the water a 
ball of fire flashed down 
the stream and disap- 
peared round the bend. 
For a long time I tried 
to puzzie out what it 
could be. There was no 
form of aquatic phospho- 
rescent life that would 
swim through a northern 
stream in the depths of 
winter. It was only when 
I started to tell the time 
by the sky clock that the 
mystery was solved. I 
was looking at the star 
Schedar in Cassiopeia, which is the hour hand 
of the clock, when suddenly a meteor flashed 
down the sky, and I realized that my sub- 
marine of a few moments before had been only 
the reflection of another shooting star. 

As I stopped on the porch with my pitcher, 
the open door made a long lane of light. Just 
across the creek, not fifty feet away, sounded 
a crash in the brush, and there in the spotlight, 
held by the glare, stood a big buck. For a 
moment I looked right into his beautiful, 
liquid, gleaming eyes. Then, with a snort, he 
plunged into the woods and was gone. For 
years I had tramped through the Barrens and 
had found the tracks of the deer that still live not 
thirty miles from the third largest city in Amer- 
ica, but until that night I had never seen one. 

It grew colder and colder, and the little cabin 
snapped and cracked with the frost. Banking 
up the fireplace with logs, I pulled my bed up 
into the circle of heat and fell asleep to the 
flickering of the fire and the croon of the wind 
among the pine trees outside. Through the 
window I could see the winter sky ablaze with 
stars, while the late moon shone like a bowl 
of frozen gold through the black tree trunks. 

The next morning I had to leave on the 
nine-o’ clock train ; and so I rose early and after 
breakfast took a last walk down to Lower Mill 
and back to see if I could add any more winter 
birds to my list. It was a cold, clear, snapping 
winter morning, and as the sun came up 
through the pine trees I met first one and then 
another of the bird folk abroad after their 
breakfasts. First I heard the pip, pip! of the 
downy woodpecker, all black and white, with 
a bloodstain at the back of his head. He is the 
one tree climber that can go up a tree head- 
foremost, but that always has to back down. 
The nuthatches, with their white cheeks and 
grunting notes, can go up and down a tree 
either head first or tail first; the last of the 
tree climbers, the brown creeper, always climbs 
up in a spiral, but has to fly down. 

Farther on I heard the call of the big hairy 
woodpecker, which looks almost like the downy 
except that he is nearly twice as large. He was 
drilling a hole in the under side of a branch 
and sucking out hibernating ants with bis long, 
sticky, trident tongue. Next came a tree spar- 
row, with his white wing-bar and brown-red 
patch on the crown of his head. He was busily 
scratching on the ground; he is called a tree 
sparrow because never by any chance is he 
found in a tree. On the side of a white-oak tree 
a bit of bark seemed to move upward in a 
spiral, and I recognized the brown creeper, the 
last of the climbers. He went. up the tree in a 
series of tiny hops and then, true to his train- 
ing, flew down and started up again. 

As I turned the curve by Lower Mill, I saw 





the dry bogs. All of the sapwood had decayed, ° 


back to the Barrens, no matter how far afield 
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in a thicket near the dam a number of white-| that the evening grosbeak, or Hesperiphona 


throated sparrows, with their striped white 
heads and white throat patches. Near them 


vespertina, sings only at twilight. It all be- 
gan in 1823, when one Maj. Delafield, a bound- 


suddenly hopped a bird that ought to have | ary agent of the United States government, 


been far south. It was reddish brown with a 
long tail, and I recognized the female chewink. 
She hopped around and scratched among the 
leaves like a little hen in true chewink style, 
as if the month were April instead of January. 

I hurried round a bend in the road and heard 
over my head a series of loud pips, much like 
the note of an English sparrow. I looked up— 
and there was my great adventure. A little 
locust tree was filled with a flock of plump, 
large birds. At first I thought that they were 
cedar birds, but in a moment I caught sight of 
their coloring. Six of the males out of the flock 
of seventy-four birds were in full plumage. 
Their forked tails were velvet black. Their 
wings were the golden white of old ivory with 
a broad black edge, their heads grayish black, 
and their breasts and backs a deep, rich gold; 
and, strangest of all, their thick beaks were 
of a greenish-white color. 

It was a great moment. For the first time in 
my life I had met the evening grosbeaks and 
had found what afterwards proved to be the 
largest flock ever reported of this rare bird of 
the far north as going so far south. For a 
delightful hour I followed them. They were 
restless, but not shy. Sometimes they alighted 
on the ground and then flew up all together, 
like a flock of starlings. They looked like over- 
grown goldfinches, just as the pine grosbeak 
looks like an overgrown purple finch and the 
blue grosbeak of the south for all the world 
like a monstrous indigo bunting. As I followed 
them, suddenly I heard a sharp chip, and to 
my delight there flashed into sight the crested 
cardinal grosbeak, blood-red against the snow. 
For a moment the lithe, nervous, flaming bird 
of the south met its squat, strong, stolid cousin 
of the far north. 

I could come quite near without alarming 
them, and then suddenly they would all fly 
away together to some other tree without any 
apparent reason. Besides the sparrow-like note 
that I first heard, they had a sort of trilling 
chirp. Once they all started like a flock of gold- 
finches or grackles in a chirping chorus. When 
they flew they sometimes gave a single, clear 
flight note, but never made a sound when feed- 
ing on the ground. The birds had short, slightly 
forked tails, and the yellow ring round the eye 
gave them, when seen in profile, a curious 
spectacled appearance, while the huge beak 
and short tail made them seem clumsy as com- 
pared with the other grosbeaks. The plumage 
of the females showed mottled black-and-white 
wings and greenish-yellow backs and breasts. 
The iris of the eye in both sexes was red, the 
legs of a bluish-gray pink and the feet of a 
grayish-pink color. 

Later I found that the birds fed on the ber- 
ries of the poison ivy, red cedar, climbing 
bittersweet and the buds and embryo needles 
of the pitch pine, together with the seeds of 
the box elder. The favorite food of the flock 
that I watched seemed always to be the pits of 
the wild black cherry (Prunus serotina). They 
would take the pits well out of sight back into 
their beaks, keeping their bills half open in a 
comical manner, as if 
they had a bone in the 
throat. A second later 
there would be a crack- 
ing noise and out would 
drop two nicely split 
segments of the cherry 
pits, the meat having 
been swallowed. Some- 
times in the trees they 
would sidle along the 
limbs exactly as a par- 
rot does along its perch. 

The authorities state 
that the evening gros- 
beak has no immature 
plumage, but passes 
after its first molting 
immediately into full 
plumage. I saw one, 
however, that Iam sure 
was in immature plum- 
age. The back was yel- 
lowish instead of being 
gray, like the females’, 
and the wings were of 
a dirty white color in- 
stead of being mottled 
black and white, like the 
plumage of the females, 
or half black and half 

| white, like the plumage 
of the males. Both sexes 
seemed to have the same 
call and gave it equally 
often. 

The history of the 
evening grosbeak illus- 
trates the far-reaching 
and never-ending con- 
sequences of a falsehood. 
That bit of moralizing 
is called forth because of 
the name of this sorely 
misdeseribed bird. In 
three languages, Eng- 
lish, Greek and Latin, 
the myth is perpetuated 


| 








was camping northwest of Lake Superior. 
There he met a flock of evening grosbeaks 
in the twilight and instantly jumped to the 
conclusion that the birds were accustomed to 
spend the day in the dark recesses of impass- 
able swamps and come out and sing only at 
evening. 

As a matter of fact, the evening grosbeak 
goes to bed at dark like all other respectable, 
reputable birds. Its song is a wandering, jerky 
warble that the singer himself recognizes as a 
miserable failure, for he often stops and looks 
discontented and then remains silent for a 
minute before trying again. It sounds like the 
early part of a robin’s song, but is always 


suddenly checked as if the performer were out 
of breath. The guess of the imaginative major 
was later elaborated by Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte, Nuttall, and even by later ornithologists, 
—Coues among them,—not one of whom had 
ever seen or heard the bird. Coues’s description 
in his Key to North American Birds is worth 
quoting as a specimen of the rhetoric in which 
a past generation of ornithologists dared to in- 
dulge: 

‘tA bird of distinguished appearance whose 
very name suggests the far-away land of the 
dipping sun and the tuneful romance which 
the wild bird throws around the close of day. 
Clothed in striking color contrast of black, 
white and gold, he seems to represent the 
allegory of diurnal transmutation, for his sable 
! pinions close around the brightness of his ves- 
ture, as night encompasses golden hues of 








sunset, while the clear white space enfolded in 
these tints foretells the dawn of the morrow.’’ 
That morning I knew nothing of the history 
or the habits of this unknown and misrepre- 
sented bird. All I knew was that for me the 
twenty-ninth day of January, 1917, would be 
marked in my calendar forever by a bird from 
the north, all dusky gold and velvet black and 
ivory white—the Day of the Evening Gros- 
beak. 
At last the time came to leave them. As I 
started back for home the sun showed through 
the trees like a vast red coal with a smoke of 
clouds drifting across its face, and I traveled 
back to town in the full glory of a clear winter 
morning, filled with the measureless content of 
a great discovery. It was good to be alive and 
to look forward to more work and to more 
glorious, adventure-filled runaway days. 


THE SON OF A 
GENTLEMAN BORN’ 


“sy Charles Boardman Hawes 


Chapter Five. 
The fugitives part company 


Te voice that 
Dennie and Mr. 
Ware heard as 
they lay on the damp ground under the pantry 
window was a woman’s. ‘‘John!’’ it cried 
tremulously. ‘‘ John, come quick! Somebody’s 
broken into the pantry window!’’ 

‘*Well, well, well, what’s all the trouble?’’ 

Both voices belonged obviously to people 
well along in years, and the man’s footsteps 
were slow and uncertain. 

**See there!’’ 

‘*T declare, the ’skeeter nettin’s gone to glory, 
ain’t it?’’ 

‘*The bread’s been taken—and the cookies 
for little Harold—and the pie we was to have 
for dinner to-morrow. ’’ 

In the ensuing silence Dennie swallowed 
uncomfortably. It was evident that even the 
old man was having a hard time to maintain 
his optimism in the face of such a disaster. 

‘*Well, well, don’t cry, mother,’’ he said at 
last. ‘‘I’ll go right outside with the lantern 
and see what I can find. Maybe they wa’n’t 
stolen at all. Maybe they just fell out.’’ 

‘**Come, boy!’’ Mr. Ware muttered. 

Catching Dennie by the arm, he started to 
dash through the yard, but tripped over a 
tomato frame and fell sprawling. Dennie tried 
to help him up, but the old man, hearing the 
noise, came running to the door. As Mr. Ware 
scrambled to his feet, the white - haired old 
fellow confronted him with swinging lantern. 

‘‘What in tunket,’’ the old man began, but 
got no further, for Mr. Ware, lumbering past 
him, swung his fist at the other’s head. But 
Dennie, throwing himself forward, raised his 
own arm and stopped the blow. 

Ten minutes later the two stopped, well out 
of the scene of immediate danger, and sat 
down in the bushes beside the road to rest. 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


HE NOW AND THEN DRAGGED DENNIE DOWN BESIDE THE ROAD 


‘‘What did you get in the way for?’’ Mr. 
Ware demanded angrily when he had partly 
recovered his breath. 

Dennie sat staring at the street lights that 
stretched away into the town in a long twin- 
kling line and said nothing. 

‘Tf you hadn’t got in the way I’d ha’ fetched 
him a clip in the head that would ’a’ shut his 
mouth for two weeks to come. We’re in a bad 
hole. You’ve got to learn to use your fists quick 
when the time comes. ’’ 

Dennie still stared at the winking line of 
lights. He heard all that Mr. Ware was saying, 
and it made him angry. His father’s precept, 
so strangely at variance with his dissolute 
life, rang in Dennie’s ears: ‘‘Remember, my 
son, you are a gentleman born.’’ And his 
father, although he had drunk and gambled 
and evaded the authorities, had never stolen 
food from a poor old woman or struck an old, 
white-headed man. There were some things 
at which his father had drawn the line. 

Remembering how the old woman in the 
pantry had exclaimed over the loss of her 
baking, and how her voice had broken, the 
boy felt oddly uncomfortable. It had been 
downright mean to take it, he thought. Re- 
membering how Mr. Ware had struck down 
Inspector Logue, Dennie felt even more 
wretched than before. Inspector Logue had a 
big brood of little children, and he and his 
wife had been very kind to Dennie when Mr. 
Grigsby died. He recalled to mind Logue’s 
face, the tone of his voice when he had appealed 
for help. Dennie had heard 
no sound from Logue since 
that blow; a fear that he 
dared not even put into 
words clutched at his heart. 
He would have given his 
right hand to learn that it 
was all a nightmare and 
that he had had no part, 
however small, in the events 
of that terrible night. 

Crude and elementary 
though his reasoning was, 
it was the beginning of his 
really thinking for himself. 

He said nothing of those 
things to Mr. Ware, who 
grumbled on until he had 
got back his wind and 
strength and was ready to 
continue the journey. 
Tramping stolidly side by 
side, they went up the road 
in the moonlight. By and 
by they came to a steep hill 
with a few pines on the 
nearer side and climbed it, 
puffing and panting. Beyond 
it they came to the railway 
track, crossed it and left be- 
hind them the double line of 
gleaming rails. 

All the time Dennie 
thought more and still more 
of those questions of right 
and wrong that had occurred 
to him so disconcertingly. 
They had so many puzzling 
ramifications; there was no 
end to the questions that 
that one incident suggested. 
Now and then, to break 
the train of thought, would 
come some recollection of 
his father, or of the Alley 
—or fear when he thought 
of Officer Logue and that 
nightadventure on the river. 








Suddenly he realized 
that now he was lag- 
ging behind. His head 
ached, and a swarm of unpleasant pictures 
pressed on his mind with an insistence that 
he could not understand. 

From the mind of Mr. Ware, however, mat- 
ters of right and wrong were far removed. 
Keeping a sharp lookout for wagons or pedes- 
trians, he now and then dragged Dennie down 
beside the road, where they lay silent and 
invisible in the long grass while some one 
passed. Mr. Ware was exceedingly careful to 
escape attention, and when a dog, guarding a 
house a quarter of a mile ahead of them, showed 
a tendency to greet them with a clamor of 
barks, he led Dennie a good mile through fields 
and woods to avoid the noisy reception. 

For a long time Mr. Ware had been surrep- 
titiously watching Dennie. It would not be 
hard to trace a man accompanied by a sick 
boy, he knew. Indeed, a man and a boy 
together would be much more easily followed 
than either separately. 

When they stopped to rest, he brushed his 
hand across Dennie’s forehead and found it 
hot and feverish. Presently they came to a 
small village clustered round a tiny railway 
station; on the right a road ran beside the 
tracks; on the left another passed over a’high 
hill. Choosing the left-hand road, they climbed 
the hill until they came to a third road that 
branched off in an easterly direction. 

‘*Dennie,’’ said Mr. Ware, without looking 
the boy in the eye, ‘‘Dennie, it’ll be best for 
us to part. The police is after us. It’ll go hard 
if they get us. Here’s where the road splits. 
You go yonder, straight over the hill—as for 
me, I’1l follow this trail here. ’’ 

Dennie nodded; it all seemed in keeping 
with the headache and the nightmare and the 
troublesome matter of what was right and 
what was wrong. 

‘*And, boy,’’ Mr. Ware continued in a voice 
that grew hard and cold, ‘‘if you ever so much 
as leak a whisper of what you know, if you 
so much as breathe my name, I’!] kill you!’’ 

Mr. Ware seized the boy’s chin and glared 
at him ominously; then, as he had done on 
each of those other times when he had threat- 
ened him, he covered his threat with a smile, 
clapped Dennie on the shoulder, wished him 
good luck and, turning his back on him, left 
him alone. Before he had gone far he stopped 
and faced about. 

‘*You’ll see me again,’’ he said very dis- 
tinetly ; ‘‘you’ll see me again. ’’ 

Then he turned again and plodded away 
into the shadows. 

Dennie watched his companion out of sight, 
not really understanding, because of that dull 
headache, just what it meant, and then followed 
obediently over the hill the road that Mr. Ware 
had indicated. 

Mr. Ware, however, when out of sight in the 
darkness, sighed deeply with relief. ‘‘Not a 
yip’ll he yap!’’ he muttered. ‘‘And it’s better 
that I’ve left him. Two’s easier chasin’ than 
one, and he’s gettin’ groggy on his pins.’’ 

After advancing some three miles on his 
way, Mr. Ware stopped by a brook that bub- 
bled down among some big, mossy rocks into a 
quiet pond. He glanced in every direction to 
make sure that no one was in sight; then he 
turned to the left and started off through the 
woods. . 

On a hillside above that pond, not two miles 
away, was a farm, tumble-down, lonesome 
and ill kept. There, in a dilapidated old house, 
lived Mr. Pierre Labbe with his frowzy wife. 
More than once Labbe had been concealed in 
the lobster shed or had been carried downriver 
in the launch when, because of his own or his 
wife’s misdeeds, he had discreetly left home 
on a visit. Labbe, Mr. Ware knew, would wel- 
come him with open arms, and would entertain 
him after his own curious way until the time 
came when Mr. Ware should deem it safe to 
go back to his old haunts. The traveler smiled ; 
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‘“‘ADVENTURE! 
‘ Huh!’”’ The 
tall figure in 


khaki at the end 
of the compartment 
stirred. ‘‘That’s a 
little item not on 
the S. 0. S. bill of fare. Why, we’ve been 
in France more than a year now, and I leave 
it to you if we have seen anything as excit- 
ing as a ninth-inning rally!’’ 

‘‘Growling again?’’ Carhart replied. ‘‘Come 
out of it, Slim. Can’t you see that the whole 
thing is an adventure? Right now we’re put- 
ting up at a millionaires’ hotel and rummaging 
round in old castles. Who knows —’’ 

‘*Castles?’’ Winfield laughed. ‘‘What sort of 
a kick can a live American get out of a rock 
junk pile I’d like to know ?’’ 

The speaker slumped down in his seat and 
smothered further comment in his overcoat 
collar. 

The two boys, members of a replacement: 
outfit of the Service of Supplies, were spending 
their furlough at the Brittany Leave Area; 
to-day they were taking one of the popular 
excursions from St. Malo to Mont St. Michel. 
Normandy was to be seen through the misty 
windows — weather-worn, sagging buildings 
caught in a brambly net of hedge; orchards of 
twisted, scrubby apple trees. 

Arriving at last at their destination, the two 
saw for the first time the high knuckle of rock 
extending up out of a flat tidal beach, with an 
enormous medizval abbey on its very pinnacle, 
and a sleepy little village clustering round its 
base, 

The trainload of soldiers divided into detach- 
ments, each of which straggled in the wake of 
a guide up the steep, narrow street of the vil- 
lage to its allotted café, where it had dinner, 
and then up another street. 

At last they came to the foot of a great flight 
of stairs. The guide led them way up into the 
great looming abbey, through musty crypts, 
along black corridors, then up again. 

‘‘Whew!’’ puffed Winfield. ‘‘What is this, 
an endurance hike?’’ 

‘Only a little farther, ’’ the guide said. ‘‘To 
the top first! We’ll see the other things on the 
way down.’’ 

At the end of a steep flight of stairs they 
finally arrived at the topmost room, a roughly 
finished attic. Upon a big wooden shaft in the 
middle was mounted a great treadwheel, so 
large that two or three men could walk or 
crawl upon its slatted, interior treadle and thus 
turn the shaft. The loose end of a rope, which 
had been wound round the shaft, extended 
out of a doorway in the outer wall and down 
into space. 

‘*This contrivance,’’ the guide said, ‘‘is the 
medizval windlass that was used in raising 
stones for building the top floor and the steeple. 
Prisoners were used to run it. And now a 
word of warning: If you go over to that door- 
way, watch your step; there are a couple of 
loose stones at the edge, and there is a straight 
drop there of almost three hundred feet.’’ 

After a moment the guide led the way out, 
but Winfield, who was of a mechanical turn of 
mind, wished to examine the curious windlass 
more closely. So he made arrangements to 
meet Carhart at the train and stayed behind. 

When the last of the noisy detachment had 
left, Winfield walked to the doorway and looked 
down. Directly below him the foundation of 
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the abbey had been built flush 
with the edge of the cliff, which 
dropped perpendicularly for a tre- 
mendous distance. The cliff ended 
in a rocky hillside, which sloped 
down to the beach. Winfield shrank 
back involuntarily from the dizzy 
view. 

‘*Gee-oh-whiz!’’ he muttered to 
himself. He noticed that the free 
end of the rope hung only a few 
feet out of the opening. ‘‘Looks 
like a mighty short rope to reach 
clear down there,’’ he said to him- 
self and tried to estimate the 
length of what was coiled on the 
shaft. ‘‘Only one way to tell, I 
guess. ” 

With that, he crawled between 
the spokes of the great wheel and, 
when he had got inside it, began 
to walk upon the treadle. It turned 
with surprising smoothness; the rope 
unwound from the shaft and was lowered 
out of the doorway. Within a short time he 
had run off all except the last ‘‘row of turns.’’ 
Then, noticing that the end of the rope was 
not fastened, he stopped the wheel and went 
to the doorway. 

As he had expected, the rope did not reach 
more than a third of the way to the ground; 
indeed, it hardly reached to the base of the 
building. It was probably just a section of rope 
that had been used long ago, and that was now 
wound on the windlass to make the contrivance 
appear natural. Having thus satisfied his curi- 
osity, he rewound the rope until it was just as 
he had found it. He was about to leave the 
room when a faint call from outside attracted 
his attention. He rushed to the opening. Too 
late he remembered the loose stones. He heard 
a gritty rasping as the treacherous section of 
wall slid from its bed; then there was a mo- 
ment of uncertainty that gave him no time to 
retrace his steps; then the world seemed to fall 
away from beneath him. 

For the moment a tumult of fear possessed 
him. He grasped desperately at the broken 
wall, but succeeded in gaining only a tem- 
porary, precarious hold. As he sought to better 
his grip on the slanting ledge, he heard the 
hollow thud of the falling stones as they 
rebounded on the boulders far below. He felt 
himself slipping and desperately grasped the 
end of the winch rope, which hung by his 
side. 

To his horror his weight began to turn the 
windlass; he moved down jerkily at first, then 
with gradually quickening speed. In frantic 
endeavor to gain the doorway above him, he 
started to climb hand over hand up the sliding 
rope. He could make no progress. It was like 
trying to make headway on a treadmill. Must 
he ride down until the short, untied strand 
unwound from the windlass shaft, and he went 
hurtling to the jagged boulders? 

For a short time he held his own, but not an 
inch could he gain, although he climbed until 
his arms ached acutely and his hands left blood 
on the rope. Weakened by his tremendous 
effort, he began to lose out in the uneven race 
and slipped down with the rope,—lower and 
lower, —farther and farther from the doorway. 

The next few seconds seemed an endless 
period of suspense. He tried to gain foothold in 
the weathered niches between the stones and 
succeeded once or twice in catching his toes, 
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TOWARD THE 
WING 
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only to have them 
slide off. Nothing 
that he could do would 
check the slow, steady 
descent. 

It was an awful sen- 
sation, the more terri- 
ble because he had time 
to contemplate the 
apparently inevitable 
drop to the rocks so far 
below. He knew that 
up in the abbey the 
last few feet of rope 
round the windlass o\ 
shaft were unwinding; 
when the untied end was 
released there would be a slip, 

a rush of wind, then—the stone- 
paved ground! It was almost 
time now! Once the rope slipped, 
and every nerve in his body 
tingled as if it were a charged 
wire; but in a moment he felt the 
rope catch again and resume ‘ts 
even pace. Farther and farther above 
him he could see the doorway slowly re- 
ceding. The rope must be nearly unwound. 
Winfield looked down along the wall and 

the sheer cliff. Two or three figures on 
the beach had noticed him and, thinking 

it only a daring ‘‘stunt,’’ were shouting 
nonsensical advice. But the boy did not hear 
them ; something else had caught his attention. 

Thirty feet below him, near the base of the 
castle and not more than five or six feet out of 
plumb to his left, projected a railed window 
balcony. As his eyes lighted on it, a vague plan 
of escape formed in his mind. Briefly he studied 
the situation. He was being lowered about 
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three and a half or four 
feet to one side of a 
wing of the chateau on 
his right, which jutted 
out at right angles to 
the main structure. If 
only he could reach 
that wing with his 
foot! He kicked over 
and was just able to 
touch it; so he shoved 
off into a short swing 
toward the balcony. It 
was not enough. The 
next second was an 
agony of suspense to 
wi Winfield. He wondered 
ba if the rope would hold 
4 while he fell ten feet 
:c¥ more. He was rapidly 
4 being lowered nearer 
¥ the balcony. 
\ The long pendulum 
‘a bore him slowly back 
toward the wing; this 


Pa time he was able to give 


a stronger push. Controlling a ten- 
dency to shove too hard, he kicked 
firmly away from the wing and swung 
on a wider are. As he swung toward 
the balcony the rope seemed to be giv- 
ing. It might yet be too late! Fifteen 
feet below him was the little balcony ; 
it was a small-enough landing place to 
leap to from solid footing, but from a 
swinging rope! 

‘¢Well, here goes,’’ he said to him- 
self. He was in the act of letting go 
the rope, when it slacked in his hands. 

He knew that he was falling. He 


j : was beginning to wonder whether 


aN S, he had missed the balcony, when 
his feet slapped upon the stone 
floor and he tumbled in a heap 
against the railing. He arose 
in a daze, wondering what 
had occurred; then he be- 
came aware of the rope, 
still clutched in his 
hands, and he under- 
stood: the end of the 
coil had unwound just at the instant 
he had decided to let go and jump. 
‘*Not such a bad trick,’’ he said 
to himself, with a grim smile ; ‘‘not 

half bad, even if I do say it.’’ 
The St. Michel Special was 
slowly bumping toward St. 
’ _ Malo that evening. ‘‘Well, 
~C \ Slim,’’ Carhart remarked 
* meaningly, ‘‘what do you think 

\ of old St. Michel now ?”’ 
% Winfield grinned. Leaning over, 
‘he put his hand on his friend’s 
knee. ‘‘ You’re a good pal of mine ; 
I know you’ve got a good ‘forgetter’ when you 
want to have, haven’t you?’’ Carhart nodded. 
‘Now when we get back to our company, you 
won’t remember a word I said this morning 
about castles’ having no kick for a live Amer- 
ican ?’’ Carhart solemnly crossed his heart. 





he felt, on the whole, well content with his 
escape from the officers and well pleased with 
his astute plans for the future. 

As for Dennie, he climbed the hill from the 
railway track slowly and with great effort. His 
feet were heavy, and his legs ached. There 
was a ringing in his ears, and his eyes tingled 
as if sand or soap had got into them. Stopping 
to rest after he had gone a little way, he looked 
back at the tracks and the steady green lights. 
He climbed a little farther and stopped once 
more. Before he got to the top of the hill he 
had rested five times. 

By and by the question of right and wrong 
came back to trouble him, and he remembered 
how the old woman had cried out when she 
found that her modest baking had been stolen. 
By the time he had come to the valley on the 
farther side he had forgotten all that and 
thought only of the people who lived in the 
Alley. Then he thought of all sorts of curiously 
detached scenes; and he went on uphill and 
down, past silent farms and across a tinkling 
little trout brook, until he came at last to where 
a road branched off at nearly right angles. 

Never hesitating, he turned off on the side 
road. It may have been the quietness of the 
road that lured him. Morning was breaking in 
the east, and the sweet, clean fragrance of the 
fields came cold to his nostrils. He went up, 
up, up, leaving behind him the valley, where 
white mists were stealing through the tree tops. 
On the right hand were fields and orchards. 
On the left, beyond the berry bushes, the mead- 
ows and the still swale, was a big pasture. 
Presently the road turned into a level stretch 


at the end of which was a white farmhouse. 
From beyond the house came the sound of 
cowbells. The road went no farther. Dennie 
followed the driveway round the house to a 
side door that was open. Standing on the 
threshold, he leaned on the jamb and pressed 
his hand against his head. 

A woman appeared before him. ‘‘For the 
land’s sake!’’ she cried. Then she called 
loudly, ‘‘ Abner! Come quick!’’ 

**T guess,’’ Dennie began slowly, ‘‘I guess 
I’m not feeling very well.’’ 

He slumped down where he stood, and a man 
coming from the barn picked him up and car- 
ried him into the house. 

From the moment when he lost himself and 
sank down in darkness at the farmhouse door 
it seemed to Dennie that he built his universe 
anew. In and out of his uncomfortable dreams 
moved a short, stout woman with a rippling 
laugh. Sometimes, too, a big, burly man with 
a drooping moustache looked in at the door. 
Often a gray-bearded man with a black bag 
came and gave him medicine and talked to 
him quietly and encouragingly. 

Beginning to remember things that happened 
long ago, when he was a little boy, Dennie 
asked for his father. When his whispered calls 
were not answered, he traced his life along, 
year by year, recollecting, as he had not done 
for a long, long time, events that had impressed 
themselves on his childish mind—the sojourn 
in the Alaskan camp, for example, where they 
had been happy together until the night when 
many men had come to the cabin and had sat 





at cards round the table. Dennie remembered 





the tumult that had awakened him, heard again 
the crack of revolvers and felt himself carried 
away through the night. 

Next it was a scene in Canada that came to 
him, then a boat on the Great Lakes, and then 
the Alley. He dwelt for hours on the mem- 
ories of the Alley, and, falling asleep, dreamed 
of log rafts, of tomeods, of boats moored to the 
bank beside the red house. The next day he 
carried the history on past his father’s death, 
his own sojourn at the lobster house and the 
night adventures on the river, until he came 
at last to the farmhouse and the very room in 
which he lay. The doctor, appearing with the 
black bag, smiled at him and told him he was 
getting on famously. 

Out of the haze of remembrances two im- 
pressions remained with him distinctly hour 
after hour: one was of Inspector Logue’s voice 
calling his name in the darkness, before Mr. 
Ware had struck Logue down—could he never 
forget that night? The other was of the pathetic 
old woman whose food he had eaten. While day 
by day Dennie grew stronger, and while his 
mind became clearer, he argued with himself 
those ancient questions of fair play. 

‘*Here’s some broth for the boy ‘that’s almost 
well of typhoid fever,’’ said the stout woman 
cheerily one morning. ‘‘ Yesterday that broth 
was running round the yard, clucking. Think 
of that! Did you know you ain’t even told us 
your name?’’ 

Dennie smiled up at her from the pillow. 
‘*It’s—Dennie, ’’ he said. ‘‘ Denman Grigsby. ’’ 

‘“*Dennie Grigsby!’’ she repeated. ‘‘It’s a 
good name, too. I’m Aunt Sarah Comins.’’ 








‘*A good name,’’ Dennie repeated slowly 
to himself later. ‘‘Yes, it is a good name.’’ 

He felt oddly sober and very weak. 

After that everyone—Mrs. Comins and the 
man with the drooping moustache who an- 
swered to the name of Abner, and who was 
Mrs. Comins’s husband ; Nellie who ‘‘helped, ’’ 
and Pete Dupres, the hunched-up hired man— 
would look in and call him Dennie, and ask 
how he was, with so much friendliness and good 
will that for the first time in all his lonesome 
life he felt actually happy and at home. 

When one day Mr. Comins, or Uncle Abner 
as he told Dennie to call him, came in and sat 
beside him in the old rocking-chair, Dennie 
made bold to ask a question that had long been 
in his mind. 

‘*Didn’t I ever meet you before some- 
where ?’’ 

‘Why, no,’’ said Mr. Comins thoughtfully. 
**Can’t say as ever you did.’’ 

‘*T don’t know why, but somehow it seems 
as if I had.’’ 

Mr. Comins looked at him a long time. ‘‘I 
declare!’’ he said suddenly. ‘‘Wasn’t you the 
boy at the bridge?’’ 

**On the bridge?’’ Dennie’s eyes brightened. 
‘*T brought you back your letter when it blew 
away.’’ 

**So you did!’’ Mr. Comins cried heartily. 
‘*Now, wasn’t it queer it should happen to be 
you? Lots of water has gone under that bridge 
since then.’’ 

If only water that has flowed under bridges 
could sometimes be made to flow back again! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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and the Abbesses of Wilton, Shaftesbury and 
St. Mary of Winchester. However, in answer 
to the writ of summons from the crown the 
peeresses and the abbesses gradually began to 
send men to represent them. 

















FACT AND COMMENT 


O not delay. Dreading the task-is much 
harder than doing it. 


In Ocean’s depths where all is Darkest Night, 
Those Creatures see that learned to make their 
Light. 


MAN is often more injured by his anger 
than by him with whom he is angry. 


HE fire marshal of Ohio reports that his 

state is keeping abreast with the times. 
An aéroplane has caused one fire and a wireless 
telegraph instrument another. 


T is an interesting commentary on the downs 

and ups of a literary career that the letter 
of Robert Louis Stevenson to his mother in 
which he told her that he had received £20 for 
all rights in Virginibus Puerisque was sold 
recently for $250. 


HE danger of fires on Christmas Day is 

an old story, but the danger in the days 
that follow Christmas is not so generally recog- 
nized. Excelsior, straw, waste paper and simi- 
lar materials, which accumulate during the 
holidays, are, of course, highly inflammable. 
They should be gathered and burned at once. 


ANY people would consider the Metro- 

politan Museum of Art in New York 
City as a very good neighbor indeed, but real 
estate experts set a lower value on residence 
property on Fifth Avenue near the museum 
than elsewhere along the park because the 
crowds of visitors are objectionable. The de- 
preciation does not apply so.much to the value 
of apartment houses, for those who live in 


apartment houses seem to be less particular | 


than those who live in private houses. 


HE daily routine of the Federal Board for 

Vocational Education is full of amusing 
incidents. One big negro who had been a 
laborer before the war said to its representa- 
tive, ‘‘I come to see ’bout dis vacation edji- 
cation. I needs a vacation mighty bad after 
mah long service in France.’’ When, however, 
he learned that the ‘‘vacation’’ must be spent 
in school, he changed his mind. Another who 
wanted to do ‘‘somefin out of the ordinary’’ 
had decided to be a stenographer. ‘‘I reads 
some, ’’ he said, ‘‘an’ I understan’ it don’ take 
much writin’ or spellin’ nohow for to become 
a stenographer.’’ He was persuaded to study 
motor mechanies instead. 


N a report on the types of automobile that 

are most likely to find purchasers in Japan 
an American consul throws an interesting light 
on certain aspects of Japanese motor traffic. 
Medium-sized or small automobiles are pre- 
ferred, he says, because large cars are at great 
disadvantage in the narrow, crowded streets; 
and closed automobiles are preferred because 
there is so much dust in the streets and because 
in open cars the carefully arranged coiffures of 
Japanese women, who wear no hats, are blown 
into disorder. Moreover, it is possible to crowd 
an extraordinary number of passengers into a 
closed automobile without attracting undesir- 
able attention. 


LTHOUGH Lady Astor, on whose election 

to the House of Commons The Companion 
commented in a recent issue, is the first woman 
to enter Parliament after a contest, she is by 
no means the first woman to occupy a seat 
there. In the reign of the Norman and the Plan- 
tagenet monarchs peeresses in their own right 
and abbesses at the head of religious orders 
were permitted to sit and vote in Parliament. 
_ Among those who did so were the Countesses 
of Norfolk, Pembroke, Oxford and Ormonde, 
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COOPERATION AMONG THE 


|. CHURCHES 


rather than of unity, has long been a 

reproach to Protestant Christianity. One 
of the most hopeful movements that have 
sprung from the mental and spiritual turmoil 
of the present day promises to go far toward 
removing that reproach and bringing genuine 
codperation in educational and missionary work 
both at home and abroad. 

The Interchurch World Movement among 
the so-called evangelical churches of the 
United States took its rise a year ago last 
month at a conference in New York. The 
conference was.called by the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
and was attended by representatives of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional and Reformed churches and of the 
Disciples of Christ. The plan of organized co- 
operation that the conference proposed has 
been approved by almost sixty different mis- 
sionary boards and religious agencies. Churches 
that represent three fourths of all Protestant 
America have pledged themselves to support it. 

The plan calls first for a careful study of the 
religious needs and the religious agencies that 
now exist in every community in this country 
and in every district in the foreign field. Next 
it proposes a united budget based on that 
study. Then it urges that the home churches 
make a systematic effort to deepen their reli- 
gious life and to increase their interest in mis- 
sions. It contemplates a united appeal for 
money, based on the financial strength of each 
community as revealed by the survey; and 
finally, it outlines a programme for the work 
in the mission field itself that is intended to 
put an end to the wasteful reduplication of 
effort and equipment that now exists. 

If the movement succeeds, as it gives every 
promise of succeeding, it will substitute for the 
divergence of name and method that has so 
often puzzled and repelled the new convert 
from paganism a unity of direction and an 
increased spirit of brotherly coédperation that 
must everywhere strengthen the appeal of 
missionary Christianity. At home, too, it is 
pretty sure to result in fewer weak and strug- 
gling churches, kept up simply to sustain 
denominational prestige. One strong Christian 
church is better than three or four weak secta- 
rian churches ; if the Interchurch World Move- 
ment can help to bring about that more 
satisfactory state of things in the smaller com- 
munities of the nation, it will perform a useful 
service both to the church of Christ and to the 
community. Protestantism, divided by reason 
of its nature and the circumstances of its 
origin, has gone as far along the path of diver- 
sity as it safely can. If it is to keep its hold on 
the’ nation, it must begin to emphasize what 
for a time it seemed to forget—the essential 
oneness of the Christian church. 
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THE FUEL OF. THE FUTURE 


N the midst of the worries and sufferings 
[: which the strike of the coal miners 

exposed us, imaginative people got some 
consolation from Sir Oliver Lodge’s recent 
address before the Royal Society of Arts. Coal, 
said Sir Oliver, is doomed as a source of 
power; not by fuel oil, but by the vast and 
mysterious potentialities of atomic energy. 

Only since the discovery of radium have 
scientific men suspected that actual, transmis- 
sible power exists in what used to be called 
‘*dead’’ matter. The manifestations have as 
yet been discovered only in certain of the 
heavier radioactive minerals, and as yet no 
one has found any way to excite or to control 
them. 

However, scientific men with imagination— 
and Sir Oliver has often given proof that he 
is such a man—are ready to believe almost 
anything about atomic energy and to antici- 
pate discoveries concerning it that will shake 
the world. He says that probably all elements, 
certainly all the heavier elements, have stored 
up in them undreamed-of reserves of energy. 
They are quiescent, but not therefore lifeless. 
‘*Anyone looking at cordite might think it 
harmless, ’’ he says; ‘‘and so it is until a suit- 
able stimulus is applied. ’’ 

The search, then, is for the stimulus that 
will set free the tremendous stores of power 
locked up in inanimate matter. Sir Oliver 
thinks that we are on the point of finding it; he 
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sees our deseendants getting from an ouncé 
or two of matter the power that we burn a 
thousand tons of coal to obtain. It is a pleasing 
dream. When you are shoveling coal by the 
ton into your furnace, and ashes by the half 
ton out of it, think how fortunate your grand- 
son will be—who will put into the middle of 
his grate, let us say, a pebble as big as a filbert 
and get from it heat enough for an entire 
winter, and something to spare. 

But will not such concentrated energy be 
dangerous to handle and difficult to control? 
As the war proved, our scientific discoveries 
are not always pure blessings. With so much 
carelessness and so much malevolence abroad 
in the world, is not atomic energy as likely to 
blow us all to atoms as to supply us with the 
convenient heat and power that Sir Oliver 
Lodge promises? We shall see what we shall 
see; meanwhile let us hope that some means 
will be found to diminish the frequency of 
strikes among the coal miners. 
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LETTERS AND SOULS 


OME persons complain that the art of 
S letter writing is dying out, that the tele- 

phone and telegraph and the general 
hurry of the world will reduce our communi- 
cation with absent friends to the mere curt 
dispatch of business. 

We do not believe it. Of course the type- 
written business document is not a letter at 
all. But the mails are still loaded with epistles 
of a very different kind, and always will be. 
Lovers write letters; long, wandering letters, 
charged with endearment and jealous question 
and curious analysis; letters of small interest 
to any except the writers and the recipients, 
but letters none the less. Mothers write letters, 
ample records of home doings, deaths and 
births and marriages, and endless detail of 
affection, as they always did. There are still 
letters of travel, bright gossip, quaint reflec- 
tion, odd comment on men and manners, as 
amusing as the letters of Horace Walpole or 
of Lady Mary Montagu. And still friends 
pour out to each other by letter their deepest 
souls, their struggles, their aspiration, their 
hope, their misery. ; 

To one widely conversant with epistolary 
literature, nothing is more astonishing than 
the difference in self-revelation when different 
people take the pen in hand. Formal letters, 
well-written letters, letters composed accord- 
ing to all the approved rules, tell us little 
about the writer, are too likely to leave us yawn- 
ing. It is not always the great author who 
writes good letters. Matthew Arnold left a 
large correspondence, and a supremely dull 
one. Mme. de Sévigné might have lived and 
died without being known as an author at all 
except for her letters, which are the most bril- 
liant and entertaining in the world. 

Those write good letters, letters that reveal, 
letters that last or are fit to last, who sit down 
and write as they feel and think. The soul 
gleams and glitters and flutters through the 


flying words as the sun gleams in and out 
through the wind-driven clouds of autumn. 
The true essential receipt for writing good 
letters is never to think of the letter or of your- 
self. Think only of the person you are writing 
to and of all you want to say to him, and the 
words will flock round you as if they were 
live creatures and will depart on their joyous 
way as if they had wings. 
6979 
THE MERCHANT MARINE 
T last there seems to be a prospect that 
A this country will assume its proper place 
as a carrier by sea of its own products 
and those of the rest of the world. It is noth- 
ing short of a disgrace that for more than fifty 
years we have permitted other peoples to carry 
our imports and our exports, and to take the 
profit on the job. In the year ending in June, 
1914, American vessels carried only eleven per 
cent of the imports of the United States, and 
only eight per cent of the exports. 

It is an old story how the American carry- 
ing trade was extinguished. Down to the time 
of the Civil War it was exceedingly flourishing. 
War dangers then made it unprofitable, and 
our shipping either lay idle in our ports or 
passed into the hands of foreign owners. The 
perio@ was marked also by the first use of iron 
for building ships; and partly because both 
iron and labor cost more here, partly because 
we were getting rich fast enough on land, 
partly on account of discouraging shipping 
laws, we became indifferent and retired from 
the business. 

In 1914 the entire steam tonnage of the 
United States was only five and a third mil- 
lion tons, almost half of which was on the 








Great Lakes. A large part of the rest was 
coastwise shipping, with which foreign vessels 
could not compete. Almost the only foreign 
trade in which American bottoms were em- 
ployed was that with the maritime provinces 
of Canada on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The recent war forced us to engage again in 
shipbuilding. Foreign tonnage was inadequate 
to.carry to Europe first the food and munitions 
and afterwards the men that had to be trans- 
ported, and the tonnage available at, first was 
steadily diminished by the submarines. Every- 
one knows what happened. We built ship- 
yards at scores of points on the shores of both 
oceans and on the lakes and with almost un- 
paralleled energy set to work to create a mer- 
cantile marine. We made mistakes, built many 
poor vessels through haste and lack of expe- 
rience and no doubt wasted a great deal of 
money. But we also built some. good ships 
and in the end made a huge addition to our 
merchant fleet. Of the water-borne trade in 
August of last year thirty-three per cent of 
the imports and thirty-nine per cent of the 
exports were carried in American vessels. In 
each item the percentage was more than three 
times as great as it was in 1914, and the 
volume of the trade was several times greater. 

Construction work by the Shipping Board 
is by no means completed. Consider the 
achievement of last year. Taking no account 
of wooden vessels, there were delivered in 
1919, up to the ist of December, 4,472,000 
tons of steel shipping. Since the beginning of 
the shipbuilding programme the total deliveries 
have amounted to 9,189,236 tons, which is one 
half what the total shipping tonnage of Great 
Britain was at the beginning of the war. Be- 
sides that, the keels of more than three million 
tons more have been laid. 

Our flag, long laid away in camphor, is reap- 
pearing in the distant ports of the world. New 
lines are projected to the countries of both 
hemispheres. Our shipping laws are still so 
serious a handicap to merchants that we could 
not compete with the maritime nations of 
Europe were they, too, not hampered by various 
difficulties, and were there not such a shortage 
of freight space. As matters stand, freight 
rates are so high that, in spite of the great 
first cost of shipping, merchants are making 
fabulous profits by their ventures. In many 
instances a single voyage has brought returns 
that more than covered the capital invested in 
the vessel. 

Our reéntry into commerce is for the best. 
A new avenue is opened for the employment 
of capital. We keep at home the money that 
we used to pay in freights to foreign mer- 
chants. Since we have a longer coast to be de- 
fended than that of any other country, it is 
imperative that we have a great body of trained 
seamen who can quickly get into navy uni- 
forms when an emergency arises. 
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COASTING 


ERHAPS boys coast as much now as 
P they did thirty or forty years ago, but 
they know little of the joyous rivalry 
that came from owning a sled or a double- 
runner with individuality. Nowadays they all 
have Wabbly Wigglers or some other patent, 
factory - made product, excellent for service, 
easy to steer, and great savers of shoe leather, 
but as like, one to another, as peas in a pod. 
It used to be different. Father would quietly 
give an order to the loeal wheelwright, and in 
due course there would come to the house a 
sled almost as tall as you were, made of white 
oak, mortised and tenoned, and shod with 
round steel runners that had half an inch of 
‘*spring, ’’ or flat ones screwed tight; both had 
their partisans. On the seat board was painted 
the name—Lightning or Flying Cloud or some 
other synonym for speed; and when you had 
polished the runners for hours with emery 
cloth, you went forth to try conclusions with 
the Tornado, the Greyhound and the Meteor. 
A certain amount of dignity, a fine standard 
of conduct, was required of the owner of such 
a sled as that. You might go down ‘‘belly- 
bumps’”’ or ‘‘side-saddle,’’ as you chose. That 
was immaterial; but you must start in one of 
two ways. Either you must run a little way, 
dragging the sled by the rope, and at the end 
twitch it sharply forward and hurl yourself on 
as it swept past; or you must pick the sled up 
in your arms, hug it as Tom the Piper’s Son 
hugged the pig and, with a short dash and a 
final leap, slam both the sled and yourself into 
the track. Gone forever were the ignominious 
days of pushing to get a start and of sliding 
‘*settee’’ fashion. 
And then the noises! What else ever produced 
that sound —that tok-chock! tok -tokkle! 
which a hundred sleds and half as many 
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double-runners make at night on a hill where 
you have worked all the afternoon with pails 
of water and shovels and brooms! And above 
all that, and the shouts and the laughter, 
comes, from the top of the hill, the old coasters’ 
ery of warning, ‘‘ Lull, lulld, lulla!’’—a coined 
word, fresh from the mint of New England 
youth, and legal tender only in that one sport. 
It booms and echoes and grows louder until, 
with a roar like that of an express train, and 
considerably more speed, the big double-runner 
is by. 

Do boys yell ‘‘Lullé!’’? now when they are 
coasting? If not, they must be in a bad way. 


; oie 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From December 18 to December 24) 


ONGRESS.—Before adjourning for the 
holidays the Senate passed the Cummins 
railway bill by a vote of 46 to 30. The bill in- 
cludes a provision making strikes illegal. The 
House passed a bill amending the immigration 
law so as to make it easier to exclude and de- 
port alien anarchists, and the two houses finally 
passed a compromise bill that extends Federal 
eontrol of sugar through 1920, but limits 
the power of the Equalization Board to grant 
licenses to the period ending June 30.—A 
subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, of which Senator Moses 
is chairman, was directed to begin an investi- 
gation into Russian propaganda in this country. 
—Conferences between different groups of 
Senators looking to an agreement by which the 
peace treaty could be ratified were said to be 
making progress. 9 


OAL SITUATION.—The President has 

appointed a commission to investigate 
wages and working conditions in the coal in- 
dustry, consisting of Mr. Rembrandt Peale for 
the operators, Mr. John P. White for the 
miners and Mr. Henry M. Robinson on the 
part of the public. The coal operators issued a 
statement denying that they had agreed to the 
form of settlement proposed by the President, 
and Att’y-Gen. Palmer replied that their rep- 
resentative at the conferences accompanying 
the settlement of the coal strike had repeatedly 
accepted “a proposal. —— Following the ar- 
rest of Mr. Alexander Howat, president of the 
Kansas district of the United Mine Workers, 
for violation of Judge Anderson’s order for- 
bidding any action in furtherance of the late 
coal strike, a number of mine workers refused 
to resume work in the Kansas mines. On De- 
cember 23 Mr. Howat was released on bail, 
having promised to use his influence to bring 
about a complete abandonment of strike activ- 
ities in Kansas. ° 


ERGER REELECTED.—On December 

19 Victor Berger, recently deprived of his 
seat in Congress on the ground of disloyal 
conduct during the war, 
was reélected to Con- 
gress from the fifth Wis- 
consin district by a 
majority of 4806 over 
the fusion candidate. 
About 44,000 votes were 
cast. 
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HE REDS.— The 
army transport 
Buford, carrying 249 
deported anarchists, in- 
eluding Alexander 
Berkman and Emma 
Goldman, sailed from New York on Decem- 
ber 21. The anarchists are to be landed at some 
port in Finland or Russia. —— A number of men 
and women, sympathizers with the deported 
persons, stormed the Barge Office at New York 
on December 22 and created a disturbance that 
was quelled only after a long struggle with 
the police and the coast guardsmen. 
eS 
HE PACKERS.—On December 18 Att’y- 
Gen. Palmer made public the fact that the 
government had reached an agreement with 
the five great meat-packing concerns by which 
all suits against the packers would be with- 
drawn, while they, on their part, promised to 
divest themselves of all interest in public stock- 
yards and storage plants, railways and termi- 
nals, market newspapers and the retail meat 
business, and also to withdraw from the prep- 
aration and sale of cereals, canned vegetables 
and fruits and miscellaneous groceries. 
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ROHIBITION.—New Zealand voted for 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic after 
June next. ° 


REAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— 
King George prorogued the Parliament on 
December 23. Before adjournment Mr. Lloyd 
George laid before the Commons his plan for a 
new form of government for Ireland. The plan 
provides for two local parliaments, one for the 
Ulster counties and one for the rest of Ireland, 
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and for a council chosen by the parliaments to 
deal with affairs that are of common interest. 
Forty-two Irish members are still to sit at 
Westminster. —-On December 19 Lord French, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was ambushed 
at Ashtown, near Dublin, and assailed by rifle- 
men and bomb throwers. He was not injured, 
but two policemen riding by his motor car 
were wounded, and one of the attacking party 


was shot and killed. The others escaped. —— | 


King George by royal proclamation announced | 
the enactment of the law giving considerable 
powers of self-government to the people of 
India. e 


USSIA.—The conference at Dorpat 

remained in session all the week. On 
December 24 it was announced that the Es- 
thonian delegates had reached an agreement 
with the representatives of soviet Russia con- 
cerning frontiers and military guarantees and 
that an armistice would shortly be signed. — 
The Siberian government at Irkutsk intends 
to increase the membership and the powers of 
the Sobor, or Congress of Zemstvos, so that it 
shall become a really representative parlia- 
ment.——The Siberian troops have abandoned 
Tomsk to the Bolsheviki.—As a result of 
fighting in southern Russia, the flanks of Gen. 
Denikine’s army are said to have advanced, 
but his centre has been obliged to withdraw 
still farther.—— An unconfirmed report reached 
Washington that Kalinin had replaced Lenine 
as the head of the soviet government at Moscow. 
—More than a hundred Bolshevist conspira- 
tors have been arrested at Riga by the Letvian 
authorities. Among them was one man who 
was about to sail for the United States carry- 
ing minute instructions from the soviet.leaders 
in Moscow for carrying on a campaign of revo- 
lution in this country. 
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PAIN.—The labor troubles in Spain con- 

tinued to be serious. A general lockout in 
Barcelona and other towns in Catalonia causes 
a great deal of uneasiness, and a strike of 
newspaper men has forced several of the 
Madrid newspapers to suspend publication. 
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TALY.—A plebiscite taken in Fiume re- 

sulted in favor of having Italian regular 
troops take the place of D’ Annunzio’s volun- 
teer garrison. The poet, however, protested 
against being bound by the result, since he 
claims that there were frauds and irregulari- 
ties in the vote. ——The Chamber of Deputies 
passed a vote of confidence in the Nitti minis- 
try, but the majority was only 26 votes. —It 
was announced that another conference on the 
question of Fiume between the British, French 
and Italian premiers was to be held shortly in 
Paris. ° 


EXICO.—It is reported that President 

Carranza will refuse to accept Gen. 
Obregon’s resignation from the army and en- 
deavor to prevent his candidacy for the presi- 
dency.—Secretary Lansing has issued an 
order restricting still further the right of ex- 
porting arms from this country into Mexico. 
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HE NAVY.—Adm. Sims has addressed 

a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, 
protesting against the way in which decorations 
for war service in the navy had been awarded, 
and declining under the circumstances to ac- 
cept the Distinguished Service Medal awarded 
to him. The admiral believes that some men 
who deserved the highest recognition did not 
receive it and that others who had performed 
less distinguished service got rewards greater 
than their desert. The Secretary of the Navy 
has sent to the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs a report explaining and defending the 
system by which decorations were awarded. 
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EACE CONGRESS.—The German dele- 

gates still hesitated to sign the protocol 
concerning reparation for the Scapa Flow 
sinkings, but it was believed that the delay 
would not be long. A note setting forth the 
final determination of the Allied governments 
on that point was presented to the Germans on 
December 23.——A conference in London was 
busy with the preparation of a list of German 
officers who are charged with war crimes and 
whose trial at Paris or at Lille is to be de- 
manded.——The last of the American delega- 
tion, including Messrs. Polk and White and 
Gen. Bliss, arrived at New York on Decem- 
ber 20. ° 


OCKEFELLER GIFT.—On Christmas 
Day it was announced that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller had made a public gift of $100, - 
000,000, half to the General Education Board 
to be used in codperating with institutions of 
learning to increase the salaries of their teach- 
ing staffs, and half to the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the promotion of public health and 
medical education. e 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 








WAYS.—On December 24 the President 
issued a proclamation ordering that the rail- | 
ways should be returned to the management | 
of their owners on March 1. 





Cost by Calories 


The calory is the energy measure of food 
value, used in Government comparisons. 
At this writing, this is what some neces- 


sary foods cost per 1,000 calories of nutri- 
ment: 





Cost Per 1,000 Calories 


Quaker Oats ‘ F - 5%4e 
Average Meats . ‘ - 45e 
Average Fish. : - - 50c 
In Hen’s Eggs. 70c 





In Vegetables , ; lle to 75c 








Eat all these foods, but make Quaker 
Oats your basic breakfast to average up your 
food cost. Also make sure your people 
get elements they need. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The Super-Grade of Oat Flakes 


from a bushel. 


doubly inviting. And it costs you no extra price. 











For flavor’s sake be sure to get Quaker Oats. 
grains only — just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 


This flavor has won Quaker Oats a world-wide fame. 


Remember 
The One-Cent Dish 


The Delicious 
Food of Foods 


A dish of Quaker 
Oats—the finest form 
of the supreme food — 
costs you but a cent. 


A big, hearty dish of 
the greatest food that 
grows. It is almost a 
breakfast in itself. 


Note what that cent 
will buy, at this writ- 
ing, in other foods 
which are excellent. 





What One Cent 
Buys 


A bite of meat. 
A trifle of fish. 
1-5 of an egg. 
1 slice bacon. 


1 slice of bread and 
butter. 


1 large potato. 
2 small prunes. 











A cake of Ham- 
burger Steak costs 
about as much as 5 
dishes Quaker Oats. 


There is no greater 
food fact to consider in 
your breakfasts. 


The Oat is almost 
the ideal food in bal- 
*ance and completeness. 
A food which every 
mother wants her child 
to get. 


And it costs one- 
ninth what meat costs, 
or eggs or fish, for 
equal calories of nutri- 
tion. 





5% Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 





50 Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 





70 Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 


It is flaked from queen 
We get but ten pounds 


It makes the dish 


15c and 35c per Package 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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GIFTS 


UCIA frowned impatiently when 
she saw a stranger in the pulpit. 
She suspected that he was a mis- 
sionary, and she very much dis- 
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liked missionary addresses. She 


did not believe in missions, at 


all. Think of the years people had been 
sending out foreign missionaries and the little 
they had accomplished! Dr. Abbott would 
ask for a special collection,—he always did, 
—and Lucia had just decided to buy the suit 
for fifty dollars instead of the one for forty- 
five. Well, she would, anyhow! Five dollars 
would not convert anyone. 

It was just as she had foreseen. Dr. Abbott 
introduced Dr. Ludlow, from some unpro- 
nounceable place in Africa, and told his 
people that they were to have a great privi- 
lege in hearing him. Then Dr. Ludlow rose. 
He began as if he were talking about people 
that everyone knew: “ Nyga was getting 
supper —” 

Lucia had not meant to listen, but she 
found it impossible to keep her thoughts 
away from the things he was telling. Once 
she felt her eyes grow dim; she was so indig- 
nant that she lost a sentence or two, and 
when she came back to Dr. Ludlow he was 
in the middle of another story: 

“So on this Christmas Day, the first Christ- 
mas after they learned that the Great Spirit 
loved them, the people came, as their mis- 
sionary had asked them to do, bringing their 
Christmas gifts to God—a few sweet pota- 
toes, a bit of cloth,a handful of beads. Finally 
a girl came shyly and put down eighty-five 
cents. It was a fortune in that country. Had 
she stolen it? The missionary called her back 
and questioned her. 

‘‘He must understand, she told him, that 
she had nothing to give. Their garden had 
failed—there was nothing there good enough 
to give God; her few clothes were *ags—she 
could not give rags to God. Finally she heard 
of a planter down the river who needed help, 
and she went to him. Yes, he said, he needed 
help; but he had been tormented by girls 
who stayed a few days and then left. If she 
came, she must sign a paper promising to 
work for the rest of her life. So she made her 
mark on the paper, made herself a slave for 
life, that she might have a gift to bring to 
God.” 

Lucia sat still, staring straight before her. 
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TEN DOLLARS 


EN whole dollars! In the twenty 
years of her life Hester Shailer 
never had had ten dollars at once 
to spend exactly as she pleased. 

.Of course, her pay envelope held 
nearly twice that each week, but 

by the time the money for board and car fare 

and clothing was taken out, the re was barely 

enough left for a tiny treat with the girls or 

perhaps an evening or two at the moving pictures. 

“ll tell you what I’d do with it,” said Leila 
Gaines. ‘‘I’d get an hour off in the morning and go 
straight down to Taylor’s and buy one of those 
beaded Georgette blouses. You won’t have such 
another chance this season.” 

“Maybe I will,’”’ Hester said slowly. 

All that morning thoughts of the beaded Georg- 
ette were tangled with her work. It would be 
lovely to have a really fashionable blouse for once. 
It seemed so impossible that Hester had to touch 
Great-Aunt Hester’s letter every now and then to 
be sure that it was true. There never would be 
another ten-dollar gift—Aunt Hester made that 
plain. But Hester did not expect any other; she 
had not in her wildest dreams expected this. 

She had a wonderful evening dreaming about 
the blouse, but after all she did not buy it. Leila 
was frankly disgusted with her when she tried to 
make it clear that she wanted more time to decide 
about spending her gift. ‘Maybe I’d like something 
better than clothes,’ she said. 

“Tf you aren’t the limit!” Leila retorted crossly. 

Hester only laughed. It was her ten dollars. She 
could buy half a dozen new books. Think of a 
whole row of new books on her mantelpiece and 
of the lovely cosy evenings with them! She had a 
whole week of delight in poring over book count- 
ers and catalogues. 

Or flowers! Hester stopped short in the middle 
of the sidewalk the day that thought came to her. 
She could have weeks and weeks of flower joy 
for ten dollars. She could fairly see the lovely 
things in her little room. She squeezed the purse 
holding the ten-dollar bill. “I don’t know how I 
can ever spend you!” she cried. “It’s such fun 
dreaming!’ 

It was inthe fourth week, after a wonderful trip 
through the picture stores, that Hester suddenly 
missed her purse. White and dismayed, she re- 
traced her steps, but she found no purse. Then 
a strange thought came to her. It had been the 
dreams that were so happy; why not keep on 
dreaming? 

“TI will!” Hester cried. “I will till I dream them 
true!” 

‘*Whatever in the world did you finally spend 
your money for?” Leila asked her curiously the 
next day. 

Hester laughed. 

“T think I’ll call it an educational course. It was 
a great investment, Leila.’ 
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TREASURE HUNTING IN PERSIA 
"Tinitne NDS of Americans believe implicitly 


























in the buried treasure of Capt. Kidd, and 

hundreds have squandered time and money 
in hunting for it. But what Kidd’s treasure is to 
credulous Americans, that—and more—“the treas- 
ure of King Darius” is to almost all Persians. But, 
although the Shah’s subjects probably never will 
find that particular treasure, they have, in general, 
good reason for their dreams of riches. In such a 
country as Persia, the people, fearing to be robbed 
by high officials, bury their money instead of in- 
vesting it, and as this state of affairs has endured 
for ages, buried treasure is so frequently found 
that there are many men who do nothing but dig 
about ruins in the hope of uncovering some hidden 
hoard. 

At the house of an English gentleman in Tehe- 
ran one day the servant announced a treasure 
hunter. The man, being admitted, salaamed and 
squatted on the carpet, producing a little sheep- 
skin pouch that contained his recent findings. Evi- 
dently he had not had extraordinary luck. The 
collection embraced rubies, turquoisos, emeralds, 





SEA SAND AND PINES 
By Florence Wilkinson 


The sand beneath the pine trees 
Lies white as drifted snow, 
Telling a silver story 
Of sea here, long ago. 


Each tiny perfeet pebble, 
Rounded like eggs of birds, 

Has counted countless ages, 
Lapping its liquid words. 


We walk upon the bottom 
"Of seas long since extinct. 
avy unwinking fishes 


Throbbed slowly, filled and pinked, 


Where now the marching pine trees 
Drip down their scallo cones, 
Exactly cut and shingled 
As cunning Chinese stones. 


By twos, by fours, by sixes, 
They subtly interlace, 

Diminish to the apex, 
Computed from the base. 


We say that nature is concrete 
And science is abstract. 

Why, all arithmetic’s long tables 
Are in this pine cone packed ; 


And all of architecture lies 
Within these columned trees ; 

And all the engineering laws 
Are known 


The sand beneath the pine trees 
Lies white as drifted snow, 
Telling a silver story 
Of sea here, long ago. 








agates, cat’s-eyes, a few old coins and several 
tiny cubes of gold and silver, which were pierced 
with holes and had once been worn as beads. He 
emptied all on a sheet of paper and spread them 
out for inspection. 

He was a rough, horny-handed peasant, and it 
seemed curious to see him pawing over the pre- 
cious stones. The best of them, a turquoise, he 
valued at five tomans, about eight dollars and a 
half. 

His collection, as a whole, fairly represented the 
reward of the average treasure seeker who digs 
day by day, with Asiatic patience, in the débris of 
an ancient village or city. If in the course of a 
month he finds a tiny stone or two, or a few old 
coins of the value of, say, seven dollars, he is earn- 
ing good wages. 

Once in a while a treasure seeker unearths a 
valuable store, but that is not a matter for rejoic- 
ing. In Persia about the worst thing that can hap- 
pen to a poor peasant is to discover a pot of gold 
and have the fact become known. Even though 
he should hand over the whole “find” to the au- 
thorities, he is always suspected of secreting more 
and is liable to be tortured to make him reveal the 
hiding place of the supposed remainder. 

Yet occasionally the treasure finder fares more 
happily. One Abdallah, a poor ryot living in one 
of the southern provinces of the empire, who dis- 
covered a large amount of treasure in a ruined 
mosque, was alone at the time, fortunately for 
him; and for a Persian peasant he was a man of 
rare discretion. Instead of exciting suspicion by a 
sudden display of wealth, he sought out a wealthy 
spice merchant whom he knew could be trusted 
and placed himself under the merchant’s protec- 
tion. To the eyes of the world, he simply ceased 
to be a ryot and became the merchant’s servant. 
His rise was rapid, to be sure, for in a few months 
he was full partner. But certainly the spice mer- 
chant had the right to promote his servant as rap- 
idly as he chose! Plainly it was no one’s business 
but his own. 

This same Abdallah is to-day one of the wealth- 
iest merchants in Ispahan. Secure in the favor of 
the authorities and in the esteem of his brother 
merchants, he makes no secret of the event that 
improved his fortunes. But there is no doubt that 
his escape from ruin at that earlier time was a 
piece of rare good fortune, almost phenomenal in 


Persia. 
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POOR BUTTERFLY ! 


FTEN the best efforts to please a child go 
astray, but although the new toy in the fol- 
lowing story, which Mr. W. R. Young tells 

in the Windsor Magazine, did not please the child, 
it furnished amusement for all the other members 
of the family. 

“Father’s got you such a lovely new toy, Helen!” 
said mother as she entered the garden, followed 
by father. 

Helen looked up expectantly from the game she 
was playing with a shabby velveteen cat. ‘‘O-0-o0 
daddee,” she chortled, ‘‘what is it?” 

Father displayed his new purchase to the com- 
pany. “It’s a butterfly that really flies,” he said. 
“Look! You wind it up so—round and round, and 
round and round. Now you catch it by the head 
and tail, like this, and then—let go.” 

He freed the paper butterfly, which flew up into 
the air, knocked against the door of the tool shed, 
flew off in a new direction, dipping and soaring 
and dipping again, until the energy of the elastic 
was expended and it finally fluttered to the ground. 

Aunts Angela and Dorothea, who are aged fif- 
teen and thirteen respectively, clapped their hands 
with delight and said to their little niece: 

“Isn’t that lovely? Tell daddy to do it again.” 








Father needed no encouragement, and five 
more flights had been successfully executed 
before the “grown-ups” noticed that Helen 
was absorbed in making the disreputable cat 
comfortable in her pusheart. 

“O Helen, you’re missing it all!’”’ said Aunt 
Dorothea, her voice full of commiseration as 
she wound up the butterfly for another flight. 

Helen did not look up. “I like pussy,” she 
remarked. 

Uncle Arthur, just returned from school, 
was called out to witness a flight. ““Extraor- 
dinarily natural!” he commented with a judi- 
cial expression as he watched it. “I wonder 
why the aéroplane people don’t go in more 
for vertical screws.’ He sent it on six flights 
before he surrendered it to his sisters again. 

Helen’s bedtime came, and she was taken 
upstairs, still clinging to the disreputable 
cat; but the butterfly was brought into the 
dining room, where the many obstacles that 
deflected its course occasioned renewed in- 
terest. In a flight launched by Aunt Doro- 
thea, the butterfly deliberately cireled the 
lamp like a real moth, and the others emu- 
lated this feat. 

Father let it off at dinner from his end of 
the table, sending it under the lamp and over 
mother’s head, to come to rest in a fold of 
the curtain of the French window. The next 
morning as Aunt Dorothea hurried down- 
stairs to the dining room she heard a flutter- 
ing punctuated by taps. The butterfly was 
circling the room, and father was watching 
it with rapt interest. Breakfast time brought 
no rest to the butterfly ; but Helen’s attention 
during the meal was entirely given to per- 
suading pussy to eat her porridge. 

At ten the aunts were ready to go out. 
“We want to get Helen a toy,” they an- 
nounced. ‘‘What shall we get her? Do you 
think another butterfly?” 

“*Yes,”’ said father, ‘‘she would love that. 
And this one is getting a bit worn in one 
wing.” 

Helen was making for the garden. “I’m 
going to take pussy out for a walk now, 
daddy,” she announced. Father did not an- 
swer. He was busy examining the damaged 


wing. 
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SMUGGLERS’ TRICKS / 


HE extent to which smugglers of former 
days in England would go to accom- 
plish their ends is indicated by the 

extraordinary contrivances to which they 
resorted in order to secrete their cargo and 
escape the revenue cutters. They form an 
interesting chapter in human ingenuity. 
Sometimes, says Mr. G. F. Mowbray in the 
Windsor Magazine, the masts and spars 
were made of painted tin and contained fine 
old cognac brandy. Hollowed-out hams were 
filled with tobacco and closed up again. 
Dummy ropes were made of tobacco washed 
with rum to give them a hempen appearance. 
Rafts of dozens of ankers of spirits were 
brought over and sunk, with a cork or a feather 
to mark their whereabouts, so that they could be 
landed as occasion served. The very floor planks 
were hollowed out to receive lace, and smugglers 
carried pads of tea hidden in their clothing. There 
were false bulkheads, false keels and false bows. 
The Plough of Hastings had a false bow in which 
some fifty kegs could be hidden, and similar craft 
hailed from Rye and Bexhill. 

The following item appeared in a newspaper of 
the year 1817: 

“A curious seizure was made on Friday the 
12th, at Stonehouse, soon after the arrival of a 
vesse] from Guernsey. A porter, carrying a bed- 
stead from a shore boat, was met on the beach bya 
customhouse officer, who, having asked the porter 
to whom it belonged, and having received rather an 
unsatisfactory reply, thought it right to examine 
the bedstead. On doing so, he found that the posts 
were hollowed out and contained several hundred 
pounds’ worth of lace ingeniously concealed under 
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IN THE OUTDOOR - MEETING 
SEASON 


Chairman—All in favor of the resolution will kindly 
raise their umbrellas, 


—Ricardo Brook in the Passing Show. 
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PUNCTURED BY A TIGER’S TOOTH 


UTOMOBILING in America does not often 
A lead to experiences as thrilling as one that 
befell a Java banker, Louis von Hemert by 
name, while he was driving through the heart of 
the Sumatra wilderness. A half-grown tiger bit a 
hole in a tire of his automobile. We were travel- 
ing slowly across the island in a large touring car 
to inspect sugar plantations in which my three 
companions were interested, he says. It was hard 
work steering the car over the soft, deeply rutted 
jungle trails, and one evening nine o’clock found 
us in the midst of an ironwood forest where every- 
thing was in inky darkness except the few yards 
of rough road in the light of our lamps. 

Imagine our surprise when two full-grown tigers, 
followed by a large cub, walked majestically 
across the road, their long tails twitching nerv- 
ously and their yellow eyes giving back the glare 
of the headlights. Putting on the brakes, I stopped 
the car almost on top of the cub and sounded our 
siren. At the first blast of the horn the two tigers 
leaped, growling, into the darkness on the farther 
side of the road; but the cub, evidently frightened 
out of its wits, reared and clawed at the right fen- 
der. I thought it was coming at me right over the 
hood and through the wind shield, and I crouched 
instinctively. My companions were as startled as 
I, and I afterwards learned that the man beside 
me started to open the door to jump out of the 
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way, while the two on the back seat, fully expect- 
ing one of the old tigers to come through the roof, 
curled up in the bottom of the car. But the cub, 
snarling and scuffling, slipped sidewise off the 
outside of the car, and the next instant I heard 
the hiss of escaping air. 

As the cub followed the old tigers out of sight in 
the jungle, I threw in the clutch and started on, but 
by the way we bumped I knew at once what had 
happened. The cub had punctured the tire with 
its teeth. We did not stop to change that tire, how- 
ever, until we reached the plantation seven miles 


ay. 
away. Ps 


YOUNG FERDINAND FOCH 


Toon leading characteristics of Marsha] Foch, 
commander of the Allied armies, are known 
to everyone: his courage, his simplicity, his 
piety, his hatred of theatricalism, his strategical 
ability and his natural authority. America, no less 
than France, believes him to be a good anda great 
man. But though the picture we have of hiin is 
drawn in bold and clear outline, it has not been 
filled in, softened and illuminated by such little 
touches of personal anecdote as bring our own 
leaders close to our everyday familiar knowledge 
and liking. 

The recent presentation of his character by his 
friend Baron André de Maricourt, in Harper’s 
Magazine, is all the more welcome for this reason. 
There are many intimate and delightful touches, 
but perhaps none more so than two scenes depict- 
ing the little Ferdinand in his childhood. He was 
born into a family with military ancestry and tra- 
ditions; and his great-aunt, Jenny Ducuing, was 
the widow of Gen. No- 
guez, who was viceroy 
of Holland under the 
First Empire. She was 
known in the family as 
Aunt Nini. 

Aunt Nini was very 
deaf and, in a quavering 
voice, loved to dwell on 
the stories of old times. 
She had accompanied 
her husband in the wars 
of the empire, and this 
prodigious memory 
lighted up the evening 
of her life. She used to 
make the little Ferdi- 
nand sit down straight 
in front of her on an un- 
comfortable chair while 
she recounted to him her 
adventures. 

“Do you remember, Ferdinand,” she would say, 
“that wonderful day when the emperor gave us a 
ball in Prussia?” 

“But no, my aunt!’ the future marshal would 
ery. ‘I wasn’t born yet!” 

“Ah, yes, that’s true.” 

But soon the old lady, pursuing her dream, would 
Say softly: 

“Do you remember, Ferdinand, that on the eve- 
ning of Austerlitz —”’ 

‘But no, my aunt, I wasn’t born yet.” 

“Ah, yes, that’s true.” 

But, all the same, the glorious panorama passed 
before the eyes of the imaginative child and aned 
to him of the glories of France. 

The little lad early acquired the habit of pr ompt 
and loyal obedience. He even did better than 
merely obey—he wanted to obey. Yes, even when 
he least wanted to! He hated peas. One evening 
at dinner in the vast dining hall, where the Empire 
furniture added to the solemnity and strictness of 
the atmosphere, his parents forced him to eat his 
peas, and were astonished to see the child gobble 
them up hastily. They questioned him. 

“My heart comes right up in my mouth when 
I crack them,” answered Ferdinand. “Then, as I 
want to obey, as I really want to obey,” he added, 
holding back his tears, “I swallow them in one 
gulp.”’ 

He was out of his boyhood, but still a student at 
the Collége Saint Clément in Metz, when the Franco- 
Prussian War ended in the shameful peace dic- 
tated by Prussia. Twilight was falling upon the 
sombre study hall where all the hearts were som- 
bre also. Around Metz the voice of the cannon 
began to thunder forth the triumph of Germany. 
The ground trembled, the windows shook. No one 
dared say a word. Then a Jesuit father, who had 
been a naval officer, said slowly, scanning his 
words: 

“My children, pray God for the future of France. 
Alsace and Lorraine are no longer ours.” 

“We prayed,” said the marshal; “no, we did 
more than that. We made our vows. And now that 
we are at the evening of our life our prayers are 
heard and our vows are fulfilled.” 
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WHAT JOE WAS CRYING ABOUT 


HAVE a small brother, writes a Companion 
| subscriber, who is three years old. On one 
occasion he came walking slowly and quietly 

up to his mother and turned a very wan, pinched 
little face up to her. She asked him in a sympa- 
thetic voice: 

“What is the matter, Joe? You aren’t sick, are 
you?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Well, what is the matter?” 

“Nothin’, only I just feel so pitiful!” 

By now his feelings were so “worked up” that 
he began to ery. 

‘Well, is that what makes you cry so easily?” 

“No, ma’am, that’s what makes me cry so hard!” 

“Now, Joseph, what is mamma’s boy crying so 
hard about?” 

“I’m cryin’ ’bout as hard as I can.” And he pro- 
ceeded to do so. 
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THE REASON 
Te friend of an English clergyman, who was 








Ferdinand Foch at the 
age of twelve 


spending a few days in the latter’s parish, 

says the Guardian, went up to a neighboring 
country church one day and found an old woman 
just turning away from the door. 

“Locked and bolted,” she said.-She then told 
him that she lived in a neighboring village and 
that she came every now and then to the church 
in which she had been christened and confirmed 
and married, but it was always the same: she could 
never get in. 

“But what reason can the vicar have for keeping 
the church shut up?” asked the friend. 

‘I don’t know, sir, I’m sure,” she said. “I should 
think either he must be afraid of some one getting 
in and praying, or else he’s afraid of God’s get- 
ting out and seeing what a state his parish is in.” 











A SLIP IN ARITHMETIC 


BY ALICE A. NOYES 


Last year Old Father Time lost 
count, 

And had nineteens. a-plenty ; 

(Nineteen nineteen’s a foolish way 

To count, as anyone would say.) 

But now he has it straight again, 

For hear him: Nineteen twenty! 
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OLD TALES RETOLD 
BY UNCLE NED 


I. 
THE LION AND THE MOUSE 
BY E. W. KEMBLE 


\W fer down whar de jungle grass 
grow taller’n a man’s head, an’ 
whar de great spreadin’ trees is 

de playground fer de little ring-tail mon- 
keys, ole Mister King Lion had his home. 
When he roar, ebery animal what hear it 
done shake an’ shiver like he took wid a 
chill. Ole Mister Elephant lif’ up his trunk 
an’ skedaddle th’oo de brush; de monkeys 
gits pale an’ stops a-playin’. Ole Mister 
*Potamus make one dive from de bank, he 
do, an’ land kerplunk ! in de river. 

Dat please ole King Lion, an’ he smack 
his mouf an’ stretch hisself out fer a nap 
on de shady side of a big rock. 

His eyes begins ter shet an’ ‘‘Ho, hum!’’ 
he mumble. ‘‘Hit’s moughty fine to be big 
an’ strong, an’ not weazny an’ pifflin’ lak 
some no-’count animal folks. Must seem 
pow’ful misable to be so small dat you can’t 
never be no use to nobody.’’ Wid dat, he 
go to sleep an’ begin to snore lak a sawmill 
workin’ on a knotty log. 

’Long dat way come li’l’ Mister Mouse. 
When he hear dat snorin’ he stop short; 
den he creep a li’l’ nearer. 

‘*Nobody ain’t got no business a-snorin’ 
lak dat,’’ says he, ‘‘not even a king,’’ 
says he. ‘‘Reckon I better run ’crost his face 
an’ jump over his mouf an’ wake him up.’’ 
An’ wid dat, Mister Mouse give one big leap. 

But de minute he leap, ole King Lion move 
his head and po’ Mister Mouse jump right out 
0’ sight down dat deep, dark hole which were 
King Lion’s mouf. 

Did he stay dar? No, sah, he didn’t, kase 
"long ’bout dat time ole Mister King Lion give 
one big cough and clap his hand over his 
mouf—and lo an’ behold, right dar in his long, 
sharp claws is Mister Mouse! 

‘*Q King Lion,’? Mister Mouse holler, 
‘‘lemme go, jes’ lemme go! Spar’ my life, sah, 
an’ one 0’ dese yer days mebbe I kin holp you 
out’n a scrape. ”” 

Wid dat ole King Lion roar, ‘‘ You holp me! 
Po’ li’l’ weak critter dat you is, I kin crush 

_ you wid one paw!”’ Den he roar again. ‘‘ Poof, 





“O KING LION, 


scat !’? he says, says he. ‘‘Don’t never le’ me 
see you no mo’.’”’ And wid dat he turn de po’ 
li’l’ shiverin’ mouse loose. 

Every time ole King Lion think ’bout what 
dat mouse say he jes’ laf fit ter kill; but arter 
a while he done forgot all ’bout him. 

One day, though, ole King Lion find hisself 
caught in a big net what some hunters done 
spread fer him. De mo’ he struggle de mo’ 
tighter. de rope twist; so he couldn’t do nuffin 
’tall. De big tears come creepin’ into his eyes. 
Den all at once he see a li’l’ fuzzy critter 
crawlin’ up de rope, an’ dar was li’l’ Mister 
Mouse again! 

But what could de 1li’l’ mouse do, chillun ? 
He done dis: he set to work right den an’ 
dar, an’ de fust thing you know he got dat rope 
gnawed in’ two, an’ ole King Lion is a free 
critter once mo’. Yas, sah! 

I tell you, dat ole lion feel 
pow’ful ’shamed o’ what he 





PORTIONS 


BY MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN 








My porridge bowl has three gold rings, 
And when I’m eating different things 
The rings are numbered one, two, three — 
At least they look that way to me. 

My oatmeal to the first ring reaches; 
Far as the second come sliced peaches ; 
But best of all my bowl does seem 
Filled to the third with pink ice cream! 


done say to dat mouse. He 
shake hands wid him an’ ’low 
he proud to know him; an’ he 
"low, too, dat no matter how 
small a pusson is dey can al- 
ways be some ’count to some- 
body some way or nuther. 
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PETER 
PUT-TO- BED 


BY MIRIAM CLARK 
POTTER 


H, who is Peter Put-to- 
QO Bed? At twilight every 

night he swings the 
fragrant garden gate and puts 
the bees to flight; the little 
birds, half gone to sleep, soft 
twitter far and near, ‘‘It’s just 
old Peter Put-to- Bed; old 
Peterkin is here. ’’ 

He wears a rumply lilac 
gown and has a beard of gray; 
his slippers flop with every step 
in such a sleepy way ; he’s often 
known to stop and yawn and 
nearly shut his eyes before he 
stoops to fold to sleep the weary 
butterflies. 

He strokes the perky pansy 
heads, and bids the froggies 
sink down deep beneath the 
lily pads and quite forget to 
wink. He strokes the wing of 
Bobolink and tucks away her 
head. But Peter’s quite too wise 
to try to put the owl to bed. 

Old Peter’s in the garden 
now; I hear the grasses blow 
as, slippered soft, he trails his 
robe where bells and _ lilies 
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LEMME GO!” 


grow. I must be putting down my book and 
going up the stair; he has a way of looking 
up to see if I am there. 


e 3° 
DEXTER 


BY FANNY BYRNE 


LD Dexter, Albert’s rocking-horse, had 
been standing in his lonely stall for 
many years. The stall was a dim corner 

in the garret, but fortunately for Dexter there 
was a little window in it that looked out on 
a real stable with a cupola and a weather vane. 
The gilt horse on the vane was a good deal of 
company for him. It appeared always to be 
running very fast, but sometimes it ran in one 
direction and sometimes in another in a queer 
sort of way. 

‘*T don’t see how a horse can go at all with- 
out any rockers,’’ Dexter often thought. For 
his own part, he no longer used his own rockers 
except at housecleaning time, when the house- 
maid shoved him roughly about while she 
scrubbed the floor. Then he pranced indig- 
nantly; but the girl never took any notice of 
him, and after a while he would quiet down. 

What troubled him most was that he never 
saw Albert any more. He and the little boy 
had been great friends and had had many 
thrilling adventures together. Sometimes they 
would dash toward the bookease, which Albert 
pretended was a castle with a captive princess 
locked inside; and sometimes they went on a 
mad gallop through imaginary woods on the 
trail of make-believe gray wolves. 

Those were exciting days; but now they 
were over. Dexter remembered that on the 
day when he was brought up into the garret 
he had heard something said about school; 
but he did not know what it meant. All he 
knew was that he did not see Albert any more, 
though now and then he was almost certain 
that he heard him somewhere downstairs. 

One day a tall young man came into the 
garret and began to look for something in an 
old trunk. He did not even glance at the hob- 
byhorse in the corner. 

All at once a voice in the lower part of the 
house called, ‘‘ Albert!’’ 

Dexter pricked up his ears. ‘‘ Albert is down- 
stairs,’’ he thought. ‘‘Now I shall see him in 
a very few minutes.’’ He listened and listened 
for the familiar sound of little footsteps climb- 
ing the stairs. 

The voice called again, ‘‘Albert!’’ and the 
tall young man answered, ‘‘Coming, mother!’’ 
and closed the trunk and went whistling down- 
stairs. After that all was still. Though Dexter 
watched and listened patiently, no little Albert 
came. 

One day, a long time after that, the old horse 
heard footsteps on the stairs. They were not 








had been, and they were not the quick, 
hurried steps of the housemaid; they were 
little, light, hesitating steps. Dexter pricked 
up his ears again. He knew who was com- 
ing now! 

A moment later the door was pushed 
open, and a curly-headed little boy in a 
sailor suit looked in shyly. 

‘*Run in and play, Albert,’’ said a voice. 

“It is little Albert at last,’’ thought 
Dexter. ‘‘I knew he would come back. ’’ 

The little boy went peering round in the 
dusty corners of the garret. The instant he 
caught sight of the rocking-horse he ran to 
him and stroked his dusty mane. 

‘*Good horse!’’ he said. Then he put one 
foot into the stirrup and scrambled into the 
saddle and seized the reins. ‘‘Get up, there! 
Get up!’’ he cried joyfully. And away 
they went, horse and rider, as fast as they 
could go. 

Dexter whinnied with joy. Some people 
would not have known that he was whin- 
nying; they would have thought that they 
heard only the sound of a squeaking rocker. 
But the little boy knew. He rode with 
might and main, laughing as he went, and 
every time he bounced high in the saddle 
Dexter gave a whinny of delight. 

Downstairs Grandfather Ashley looked 
up from his paper with a puzzled expres- 
sion. ‘‘What’s that rumble overhead ?’’ he 
said. ‘‘I must go up and see.’’ 

A few minutes later he came downstairs 
laughing. 

‘*What do you think, Sarah?’’ he said 
to Grandma Ashley. ‘‘Albert Junior has 
found his father’s old rocking-horse. I 
didn’t know it was up there.’’ 

They decided that it was time to let the 
old horse make himself useful again. So 
Dexter was brought down and put on the 
front porch, and he and his new owner 
had a glorious time together. If old Dexter 


ever suspected that little Albert was not . 


the same little Albert who used to ride 
him to rescue captive princesses and hunt 
gray wolves, he never made any sign. Pev- 
haps he was too happy to care. 
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CONTINUING THE JOLLY 
JINGLES OF THE 
INKY JINKS 


BY PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 
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me 


Oliver Opp 


O is for Oliver Opp, 

Who spends his time spinning a top. 
If he doesn’t watch out, 
He’ll be called lazy lout. 

Oh, please, little Oliver, stop! 


het 


Polite Little Peter 























P is for Polite Little Peter, 
Who is shaped something like a “muskeeter.” 
But he needn’t repine, 
For his manners are fine, 
And a queen might be proud should he greet 
her. 


Stu Sp 


Queer Quintus Quaint 


Q is for Queer Quintus Quaint, 
Who insists upon saying, “I ain’t.”’ 
He says it in class, 
Till his teacher, alas, 
Falls out of her chair in a faint! 


ce 


Right-on-Time Rick 


























R is for Right-on-Time Rick, 

Who is punctual, pleasant and quick. 
When the clock says it’s nine 
He’s on hand, rain or shine; 

He is never too late by one tick. 


- — 
Cina 


Small Sammy Smilie 














S is for Small Sammy Smilie, 

Whose rosy mouth curls up so spryly. 
If you measured his smiles, 
They would stretch on for miles, 





such heavy steps as those of the young man 





Like the poem of James Whitcomb Riley. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A TRAP 
NEST 


MPROVEMENT in the production of eggs is 
I largely dependent upon the trap nest. Hence 

an ever-increasing number of people will use 
trap nests, and they will wish to know which is 
the best one to choose from the many different 
designs. 

Experience has shown that the following eight 
points should be considered : 

(1) The nest should be simple; (2) It must be 
easy to keep clean; (3) The mechanism must not 
work prematurely; (4) It must have no chance or 
power to injure the birds; (5) It must let in but 
one bird at a time; (6) It must protect the egg 
from being broken; (7) One person should be able 
to work it with one hand; (8) It should never fail. 


THE OBJECT OF THE NEST 


The object of automatic nests is to trap a hen 
when she lays, so that the attendant can distin- 
guish the best layers from those that do not pay 
for their keep. The nests are used by successive 
birds every day and for any period from three 
months to a year; so itis plain that they should be 
made of materials that will not quickly wear out, 
and made strong. The action of the trapping mech- 
anism is automatic, and the more delicate and 
complicated the parts the greater is the danger of 
the mechanism getting out of order. No device 
that needs to be oiled would work, for all of the 
parts are exposed to the dusty air of the henhouse. 
Close fits of moving parts must be avoided, as 
dust, dampness and the litter kicked up by the 
hens would quickly clog a close-fitting mechanism. 
Unattached parts and frail construction are also 
defecis, for it is often necessary to move nests 
from one place to another. 

Trap nests must be easy to clean. Mites and lice 
take advantage of all dark crannies and hidden 
places. Thorough disinfection is practicable only 
with smooth surfaces and freedom from clutter. 
It must be possible to reach all parts with a brush 
and later with a disinfectant spray. If eggs of a 
high quality are desired, the nesting material must 
be renewed when it is soiled. That duty will be 
shirked unless the nest is so built that the top of 
it can be opened to make the darkened back por- 
tion easily accessible. 

Premature action is a bad but common fault in 
automatic nests. Most designs depend upon hold- 
ing the front door of the nest up out of the way or 
to one side, so as to permit the hen to enter. If 
she moves the door slightly in passing, she releases 
the catch of trigger and allows the door to drop 
into a locked position. That is well enough if the 
hen keeps on going, so as to let the bar down 
behind her; but often she draws back and out, 
and leaves the nest empty and locked against all 
comers until it is reset. That is bad, because it 
frightens the birds and leaves some of them with- 
out a place in which to lay. ¢ 

Some trap nests work like a rat trap; the move- 
ment is quick and hard. They are of an unsatis- 
factory type, and are almost sure to injure the 
birds. The movements of the trapping mechanism 
should be of moderate speed, and so adjusted that 
the moving parts cannot, under any circumstance, 
hit the hen or pitch her forward into the nest. 

Another bad point often met with is that, al- 
though the first occupant cannot get out, a second 
or third hen can enter and cause trouble. That 
means broken eggs. Disturbance of that kind not 
infrequently stops a hen from laying for a con- 
siderable period. It also spoils the records of a 
breeder who is trying to keep a careful account of 
what the hens are doing. Even in cases where 
there is no need of great accuracy in records it 
is nevertheless desirable to prevent a laying hen 
from being disturbed by the other birds. 


AFTER THE HEN HAS LAID 

After a hen has laid she comes to the front of 
the nest and tries to escape. If the box is only 
long enough for the nest—a space about one foot 
square—the hen is sure to trample on. the newly 
laid egg and scatter the nesting material. Every 
poultry man knows how irritating it is to have to 
stop and clean up such a mess. You lose the egg 
anyway, and if you do not clean up at once your 
hens will get that worst of habits, egg eating. The 
best dimensions for a trap nest are twenty inches 
long by twelve inches wide by twelve inches high. 


Lever arms 
of strap 








Catch-release rod 
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That allows eight inches of extra space in front 
of the nest itself, so that the ramping hen is re- 
moved from the vicinity of the egg, yet it does not 
make the trap nest large or unwieldy. 


USING ONE HAND 

Anyone who has collected eggs in sufficiently 
large number to require a basket knows that he 
must watch it whenever he sets it down, lest it be 
overturned or the hens peck the eggs. In trap 
nesting it is necessary to catch and hold the hen 
that has laid until her leg band can be identified ; 
then you enter the record either in a book or on 
the record card of the pen, the egg is taken up, 
and the nest is reset for the next bird. All that 
takes time. The best way to make a saving is to 
have trap nests that can be operated with one 
hand; then it will not be necessary to set down 
the egg basket from the other hand. 

The last requirement on the list is really the 
first in importance. A trap nest should always 
work. It should always do what it was made to do; 
that is, trap every hen that enters it. Some nests 
now and then allow a bird to sneak in and out with- 
out springing the trigger. Others can be burst 
open if the hen struggles hard enough. Some do 
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The drawing is made as though the trap nest were of glass, in 
order to show the parts. The mechanism works as follows : the hen 
enters the nest, her weight pulls down the lever arms, and the catch 
holds them ; at the same time the gate in front lifts. 

The hen lays an egg, walks out on the ramping board and an- 
nounces her deed through the opening between the stops. 

A push on the end of the catch-release rod frees the hen and 
opens the nest for its next occupant. 








not work if litter gets kicked into the operating 
mechanism. Others warp and swell in damp 
weather. Given the proper design, simple parts 
held in place by screws rather than nails are the 
things to be desired in a trap nest. 

The nest here described was built to meet the 
requirements that have just been analyzed. 


MAKING THE NEST 

The two main parts of it are an outer casing and 
an inner hinged nest box. The front is composed 
of a cross brace that forms a fixed threshold, and 
of another crosspiece that is movable in an are up 
and down. The movable gate is fastened to the 
ends of two levers running back along the sides 
of the casing to pivot points, and is linked to the 
back of the hinged nest box. When the nest is 
lowered by the weight of a hen, the movement is 
transmitted to the gate, and causes it to rise and 
form a bar across the front of the nest. A simple 
steel catch fastened to the back wall automatically 
hooks over the lever and holds the gate locked. A 
connecting rod from the catch to the front edge of 
the casing, when pushed slightly by the attendant, 
releases the gate from the locked position. 

The threshold is put in at an angle so as to let 
the gate descend in front of it until the top edge 
of the gate is level with the threshold. In that 
position of the gate the floor of the nest box slopes 
up and back, with the highest point about two 
inches higher than the front. That is the open, or 
set, position for the trap nest. The front edge of 
the nest box is hinged to a third crosspiece that 
forms a platform just inside the threshold and is 
really part of it. The best name for that device is 
the ramping board, as it is there that the hen ramps 
up and down in her efforts to escape after she 
has laid. It saves many eggs from being broken. 

Wooden stop blocks prevent the gate from rising 
too high and insure a two-inch horizontal space 
at the front of the nest for light, air, and a chance 
for the hen to thrust out her head to proclaim her 
deed. The sides of the nest box are at least seven 
inches high; high sides help to keep the litter in 
and to make a well-shaped nest. 


THE LIST OF MATERIALS 

If the nests are to be made in quantity, some 
of the details should be changed; but anyone 
who wishes to make a single nest can do so by 
following the drawings and using this list of 
materials: 

One board of pine, bass or whitewood, planed, 
10’ x 12” x %4"; one board of pine, bass or white- 
wood, planed, 11” x 8” x %/, forthe ramping board 
and threshold; one board for front of nest box, 
944 x 2 x %!; one piece of strap iron for levers, 
4914" x 1" x ¥%/"; one piece of strap iron or steel 
for the catch, 10” x 1” x ¥4/’; one piece of wire for 
the catch-release rod, about 28’ x 144” diameter; 
one piece of wire for the link from nest to lever, 
8” x 44" diameter; one steel hinge, 3” x 114”, with 
six 1” screws; one small, flat, brass hook and eye 
for the back cover; twenty-six flat-headed steel 





screws 114” long; fourteen flat-headed steel screws 
1// long; three round-headed steel screws 1” long; 
one half pint of orange shellac or paint. 


CUTTING OUT THE PARTS 

Cut out the various parts indicated. Afterwards 
trim the parts down to the finished shape and size. 
Next, with a 4%” or #/ drill bore the necessary 
holes and countersink them. A blacksmith will 
make the lever, the catch, the link and the con- 
necting rod in half an hour, and probably charge 
you from thirty to fifty cents; but if you have the 
equipment, you can do it yourself. The measure- 
ments of the lever arms and the position of the 
pivot holes from the back corners are important 
details. 

Four of the 4%” screws are used to fasten the 
gate to the three-inch ends of the levers. One-inch 
round-headed screws are used for pivot points. 
The third round-headed screw, with washers, is 
used to fasten the lower end of the wire link to 
the backboard of the nest box. Two of the 4” 
screws fasten the catch to the backboard of the 
outer casing, so that when “the gate is closed the 
catch will snap over the upper edge of the lever 
and lock the gate. Two-inch stop blocks can be cut 
from waste pieces and tacked to the sides of the 
casing to stop the gate at the right level. 

The inner end of the connecting, or catch-release, 
rod is bent down to hook into the opening formed 
in the head of the steel catch. The rod itself runs 
along the roof of the trap nest, guided by one or 
two staples, and should not project more than 
three inches in front of the nest. Surplus wire can 
be bent back to form a better handle. It takes 
only a slight push on the handle to unlock the 
nest. 

The front half of the cover is fixed permanently 
to the sides by six of the 144” screws. The back 
half of the cover may be cleated on the under side 
with 14” screws well countersunk. The front ends 
of the cleats hook under the front fixed half, and 
a small, flat, brass hook and eye fasten the back 
edge to the back of the casing; or with shorter 
cleats it can be hinged. 

The top corners of the threshold can be cut out 
to allow the side levers to descend until the gate 
is level with the threshold. Bevel the front edge 
of the ramping board so that it will fit snugly to 
the threshold, as shown in the drawing. 


ASSEMBLING THE PARTS 


In assembling the various parts it will be found 
helpful to use a few wire brads to hold them until 
the screws can be put in place. The bottom of the 
nest box can be fastened entirely with 14” wire 
brads. 

Adjust the levers and the pivot screws so that 
the arms will be level when the gate is up and 
locked. Weight the nest box so that it will just 
sink when the weight of the hen is added. The 
neatest way to do that is to put sliding weights on 
the arms of the levers. Such weights can be quickly 
adjusted and held in place by small set screws. 


It will be seen that this trap nest cannot be 
sprung prematurely; nor can the moving parts 
of it injure the bird. The poultry man presses the 
release rod with his free hand, the struggles of 
the bird push down the gate, and she comes into 
the man’s grasp. Having identified her by the leg 
band, he lets her go, and the nest, automatically 
reset, is ready for another occupant. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE GAME 


ARK off a diagram like the illustration here 
M shown, making it of any size, aceording to 
the amount of ground at your disposal. 
The centre square surrounded by the spaces 1, 2, 
3, 4 is the White House. The marked-off corners 
of the outer square are where . 
™ 





the players stand. Four per- 
sons play, each of whom has 
five flat stones or blocks of 
wood, on each of which is writ- 
ten the name of one of twenty 
Presidents of the United 
States, and the number of 
years that the man served as 
President. The stones or 
blocks are all laid face down, and the players 
draw at random, in turn. The player who draws 
the earliest President plays first; the object is to 
throw the stone into the White House. 

If a stone lands in the White House, it scores 
for the player who threw it as many points as 
there are years marked on the stone; but if it 
lands in one of the four spaces round the White 
House, it takes as many points from the player’s 
score as the number of the space in which it lands. 
A stone that does not reach the White House or 
any of the spaces round it counts nothing. Any 
number of points may be agreed upon for the 
game; and if it is necessary to redistribute the 
stones, that may be done. The game can be played 
within doors on a smaller scale, with just as much 


fun. 
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A FAMILY SCRAPBOOK 


E are a large family, and we have had 
W good times together, writes a subscriber, 
but it will not be long now until we separate ; 
so we are making a scrapbook to help us re- 
member what our parents have told us about the 
family and what we want to keep fresh in mind 
of our own days in the old home. We are using a 
spring cover and loose leaves, so that at any time 
any one of us can take out certain pages without 
interfering with the important part, which we 
intend to keep together. 

In the front are the genealogy and copies of 
our grandfathers’ and grandmothers’ and great- 
grandfathers’ and great-grandmothers’ pictures. 
Then there is a brief, typewritten history of the few 
family relics—grandfather’s hunting knife and 
Great-Auht Editha’s beads, and the rest. Next 
come the pictures of father and mother, and the 
printed accounts of their wedding and of other 
important events in their lives. Then come our 
Own pages, on which all of our photographs are 
kept, so that here and there are groups of snap- 
shots of each of us: John when he was a curly- 
headed baby, and Joseph riding the cultivator, 
and Clarkson in his new uniform. There are our 
graduating programmes, and the poems we wrote 
in college—and laugh over now! There are snap- 
shots of the house and the well and the road, 
and of some of the trees we loved best; and there 
are Blackie, the horse we rode, and Villa, our 
dog. It will be a very interesting book to look at 
years from now; and I think, too, that it will help 
us to keep up the traditions and the spirit of our 
old home. 
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A SPOOL HOLDER 


ERE are two forms of a simple contrivance 
H for holding a spool of thread or a ball of 

yarn. The device has 
proved its worth in actual 
use and is sure to be appre- 
ciated by every woman who 
knits or crochets. 

A large hairpin or, if nec- 
essary, a longer piece of wire 
with smooth ends is bent (| 
to one or the other of the 
shapes that appear in the | 
illustrations, and the ends 
are inserted in the holes in 
the ends of a spool, or in 

the centre of the ends of a 
ball of knitting or crocheting 
material. The top loop of the 
wire is then hooked over a 
button on the dress, and the 
spool or ball is held in a posi- 
tion convenient for knitting. 
It can be quickly taken off 
when desired. 

With the loop shaped in the 
wire as in Fig. 2 there is less 
likelihood of its being dis- 
lodged from the button by the 

movements of the wearer. If it is more convenient, 
fasten a piece of ribbon or of tape to the wire loop 
and pin it to the dress. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR PARENTS 
A CERTAIN amount of responsibility for the 
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FIG. 1 


success or failure of a child in school rests 

upon the parents; but there is no tribunal © 
before which they can be arraigned or by which 
their grading in efficiency can be determined. Might 
it not be well for them occasionally to take some 
means of finding out how nearly they come to 
deserving a passing mark on their obligations? 
No matter how efficient the schools may be, no 
matter how much responsibility they are willing 
to lift from the shoulders of the parents, there are 
certain duties that must always rest upon the 
heads of the household. 

It might be profitable for the mother, especially, 
to make out a list of questions relating to her 
school duties to her children and, to the best of 
her judgment, give herself a mark upon each one. 
From those marks she could learn what her stand- 
ing in per cent is, as her children learn what theirs 
is. Of course special conditions will affect the 
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Better than a 
mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to ache 
and twinge, she used to go 
to the mustard pot and 
make a mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 

entle tingle, then the de- 
ightful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing. joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 


relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part. 

And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
iton. Always keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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Christian Herald 


Five months for - - One Dollar 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is eqevtfising . - 
immediate profits from subscribers in a big d 

by its present 300,000 circulation 3. Bn 
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21 orth while Sermons 
400 fiaciina wnite Pictures 
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21 tstally in severat Colors 
and hundreds of other wonderful features, 
all now available to you for one dollar 
The Christian Herald is one of America’s really great 
religious and social institutions. It is the best loved - 
most widely read interdenominational family magazine in 
world. It is dedicated to the service of humanity. It aims to 
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BASTIAN BROS. CO., 107 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or omnes oon ta + book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, ** Tts © use and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 319 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 


Why Bald So Young 


Rub Dandruff and 
Itching with 


Cuticura Ointment 


Shampoo With ¢ Cuticura Soap 
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CONTINUING THE FAMILY PAGE FOR JANUARY 


questions somewhat, but certain general ques- 
tions will serve as a guide: 

1. How often have I visited my child’s school 
this year? 

2. Is the school building well ventilated and 
well lighted? 

3. Do I know the teacher personally? 

4. What is my child studying? 

5. Have I taken pains to see that his course of 
study is suited to his nature and will give the right 


| foundation for a successful college or business 
| Career? 


6. Do I make it my business to know every day 
how he has done his school work ? 

7. How does he rank as a student in comparison 
with others of his class and age? 

8. Do I supervise his home study and protect 
him from all interruption during a regular time 
set apart for that study? 

9. Do I see that he keeps regular hours, and do 
I insist that social matters do not interfere with 
his school work? 

10. Am I taking my share of responsibility in 
the mental and moral growth of my child, or am I 
expecting the school to do it all? 

The parent who has not visited school at all 
would get zero on the first question. On No. 2 she 
would get zero unless the general condition of the 
building were well known to her. In most cases 
she would get the same mark on No. 3. If she 
should deserve only zero on the first three ques- 
tions, it is not probable that she would deserve a 
better rating on any of the others. 

How many parents could honestly grade them- 
selves high enough to feel satisfied in severely 
censuring 4 child that has failed to pass? 
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GARDENING IN WINTER 


EFORE one season in the flower garden 
B draws to an end the flower lover begins to 

plan for another year. In making the planting 
plan there are three important things to be kept 
in mind: first, when each plant blooms; second, 
what the color of the blossoms is; third, how tall 
the plants grow. 

Careful consideration of the first matter will 
enable you to avoid bare spots and make possible 
a desirable amount of bloom throughout the gar- 
den during the whole season. 

It is important to study color in order to avoid 
bringing inharmonious shades too close together. 

The importance of the height of the bloom is ob- 
vious. Small plants must not be hidden by larger 


FIG. 1 


ones. The tallest should be used as a background 
for the lower ones, and the lowest should be 
placed in front. 

Though each of the three subjects admits of 
extended study, the first is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the amateur gardener. Unless due con- 
sideration is given to continuity of bloom, it may 
happen—in fact, it is more than likely to happen— 
that when one side of the garden is in its glory 
the other side will have so few plants in bloom 
that it will be bare and dull. 

Here is a practical and fascinating aid for the 
gardener who wishes to go on planning and plant- 
ing even after the last flowers have faded and the 
garden is buried in snow. He can spend the winter 
studying and arranging his plants. 

Have printed cards arranged like the one in the 
illustrations—a card for each plant. On one side 
record the common and the scientific name, and 









































FIG. 2 


whether the plant is a perennial, a biennial or an 
annual. Also leave space for the botanical classi- 
fication of the flower, for telling what color it is, 
how tall it grows and when it blooms. Next record 
whether it prefers sun or shade and where it 
came from. This last item is of particular interest 
when the plant has come from some friend or 
from some special garden. When the seed should 
be planted or the plant set out may also be of 
much interest. 

Also, a liberal space should be provided upon 
that side of the card for notes about the plant: | 
what particular care it needs, what its enemies | 
are, and how and when to combat them. 

On the reverse side of the card should be printed | 
a small diagram of the garden plot, showing the 
beds, walks, and so forth; on the diagram the 
exact location of the plant or variety of plants re- 
corded on the face of the card may be indicated 
by little’crosses or dots. (Fig. 2.) 

Let the cards be arranged according to the 
months when the plants flower. Under June we 
find all the plants that blossom in June. If the 
blossoming continues into or through July, a du- 
plicate card should be filed under July. By that 
plan you can see at a glance what flowers blos- 
som in any particular month, and by referring to 
the chart on the other side of the card you can 
learn what color the plant is, how high it grows, 
and where it should be planted. 

By studying the bloom of the preceding and of 
the following month you can plan a full garden 
for the entire season. You can work out beautiful 
compositions either in harmony or contrast of 
color, and the garden will become almost a reality, 
even while winter winds whistle down the chim- 
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ney and snow drifts over the garden plot. 
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CORTO—the Radiator Classic 


SIGNED by Louis Courtot. For more than 200 years his 
people of the Jura, France, have lived in a world of charm, 
creating and producing artistic things. With inborn talent, this 
family of artisans in metal seek ever to refine the common articles 
of the household with graceful forms or surfaces which enrich them 
with the genius of art. 
Wherever elegance of proportion and refined lines are demanded to fit archi- 
tecturally-chaste surroundings, this radiator classic, the CORTO, lends unusual 
distinction. 
To those with whom utility is paramount, it need only be said that the CORTO, 
with its light, graceful tubes occupies 30% less floor space than any other type 


of radiator. The refinements reduce the weight one-quarter. There is far 
quicker circulation and venting. Utmost comfort is the result. 





We are receiving many ‘qudeze from home-lovers for replacement of 
their present radiators. It will interest you to see the dainty Parisian 
catalog, ““CORTO, the Radiator Classic.” Inquiries cordially welcomed 


Makers of . 
IDEAL Boilers Write to Dept. 30 
and AMERI- 816-822 S, Michigan 
CAN Radiators ee ————— ——_——nny Avenue, Chicago 





GIVE ELECTRIC SHOWS! 


‘BO " FUN AND LOTS OF MONEY 


Boys here’s a chance to make some extra money giving electrical 

shows. Sell tickets to friends, neighbors, relatives for five or ten cents. 

Bring them into the darkened room. You pressa button and suddenly 

it’s light. Follow this with an exhibition of electric cannon, magnetic 

pictures, dancing spiral, electric hammer, short distance wireless phone, 

dancing fish, singing telephone, mysterious dancing man, electric pendulum 
and a whole lot of other tricks. 

Besides the material for giving shows there is a plunge battery, compass— 
galvanometer, solenoid, telephone receiver, electric lamp, plenty of wire 
and many other things you need to 
make electrical experiments. The 
instruction book tells you how to 
perform all kinds of electric tricks. 
You can pay for this box from the 
profits of your shows and make lots 
of spending money every week. You 
can mystify and surprise everybody 
with the wonders of electricity. 
Order now before these wonder 
boxes are all gone. You'll get it 
right away if you order now! 


CATALOGUE FREE! 





PARENTS! 


This inexpensive 
set of electrical 
apparatus makes 
the finest kind of 
instructive play 
for your boy. It 
teaches him the 
principles of elec- 
tricity, how to 
construct and de- 
velop the crea- 
tive faculties in 
the proper di- 
rection 

















Our big, new elec- =| == 
trical cyclopedia ] ELECTRO. IMPORTING ¢ COMPANY 
Fulton Street, N. 


No. 20 is waiting for 

you. Big “Treatise sicelaen Please find. » od 

on Wireless Teleg- $5.00 for which please send me “The 
joy’s Electric Toys’’ also a copy of 


raphy.”’ 
. New Electrical Catalogue. 
Also Wireless Course § 7°" “®™ oe 


in 20 lessons. Send g Name............-..--------------0-se+-eeeeee= 
for it now. | Street .. 
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As good as 
winter 
clothing 


Because, like win- 
ter clothing, Piso’s 


sundries and 
greprthing in the = diesels _ at 


beta Your COMPANY 
Dept. D-50, Chicago 








protects young and old from the 
effects of winter weather. It re- 
lieves coughs and soothes in- 
flamed throats and hoarseness. 
Always keep it in the house—its 
use often prevents little ills from 
developing into real sickness. 


Earn Money 


With a Typewriter 


Hundreds of boys are doing it. You can, too. 
You can buy your own typewriter. A genuine $100 
Oliver now for only $57. Pay only $3 per month. 
This is the same typewriter hen’ | by all the big 
concerns. Over 800,000 sold. Easy to learn 
We ship it for free trial. Write for catalog 
and our plan. Show it hood ur parents. When 

th vg ~ ow easy it is, they’ll 
ad to have you earn an 
Write today. 


30c at your druggist’ s. Conteins no 
opiate. Good for young and old 









Oliger 


for Coughs A Colds 
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about the contents of Cus page 
They wil be gladly answered. 








BOYS’ PAGE JANUARY 


Hadress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE BOYS’ PAGE. THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS. 











NEW AND OLD WAYS 
OF WRESTLING 


Wier wo aisn feats in which you 
try to displace or dislodge your 
opponent instead of to down him 
are among the best and most lively of 
“stunts.” You need not even change your 
clothing to practice them, and there is 
so little danger of falls that a mat is un- 
necessary; yet they afford opportunity 
to test your strength and agility to the 
utmost, and give play to your sense of 
balance. If you and your opponent are 
well matched in weight and strength the 
competition is sure to be exciting. 

In the single tug of war (Fig. 1) the 
contestants place their feet together and 
Jock hands. The one who can pull the 
other to a standing position wins. 

In the toe wrestle (Fig. 2) the contest- 
ants, sitting opposite each other with 
their arms clasped under their knees, 
try each to work his toes under the other 
¢ellow’s and to flip him over backward. 

The dog fight (Fig. 3) is an amusing 
test of strength. Each boy tries to pull 
the other across the line by the strap that 
holds their heads together. If either lets 
the strap slip, he loses the match. 

In the hand wrestle (Fig. 4), which is 
well known but always popular, the one 
who can force his opponent to move 
either foot wins. Often a small but skill- 
ful or crafty wrestler will get the best of 
a stronger opponent who is overconfident. 

The pull-over feats (Figs. 5 and 6) are 
similar to the hand wrestle, but the con- 
testants may move their feet at will. 
Each wrestler tries to pull the other 
across the line. In Fig. 5 they pull with 
one hand; in Fig. 6, catch-as-catch-can. 
A variation of this feat is to pull with 
both hands. 

In the next group of feats (Figs. 7 to 
15) each contestant tries to remain in the 
circle himself and to push his opponent 
out. The contestant wins who first forces 
his opponent to touch the floor outside 
the cirele, or, in those contests in which 
they hop on one foot, first forces him to 
touch the floor with his other foot. In 
Fig. 7 the contestants fold their arms and 
hop on one foot. In Figs. 8 and 9 they 
elasp. hands; in Fig. 10 they hop on one 
foot and wrestle catch-as-catch-can. In 
Fig. 11 each contestant hops on his left 
foot and with his right foot presses 
against the right foot of his opponent. 
Figs. 12, 13 and 14 represent different 
forms of Japanese wrestling in which 
each contestant tries to force the other 
to touch the floor outside the circle. This 
contest is great fun at catch-as-catch- 
can, too. In the shoulder shove (Fig. 15) 
fold your arms and with your shoulders 
try to push your opponent out of the 
circle. ’ 

There are three kinds of lift wrestling, 
but the object in each is the same—to lift 
your opponent from the floor. In Fig. 16 
you begin with the familiar ‘“ referee’s 
hold”; in Fig. 17 each contestant places 
his right arm outside his opponent’s left ; 
in Fig. 18 the contest is catch-as-catch- 
can. 

In the “bronchobusting” match (Fig. 
19) the one who represents the broncho 
tries to unseat his opponent. In mounted 
wrestling (Fig. 20) and spar wrestling 
(Fig. 21) each contestant tries to dislodge 
the other. 
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TRAPPING THE FUR- 
BEARING ANIMALS 
V. Snow and Ice Sets 


NOW and ice are great helpers in 
S some kinds of trapping, but great 

hindrances in others. They make 
trapping land animals, such as fox, coy- 
ote and wolf, comparatively easy, but on 
the other hand they make mink and 
muskrat trapping hard work and trap- 
ping the skunk impossible, for the skunk 
dens up in very cold weather. 

Open water is the trapper’s salvation, 
and fortunately it can be found even 
when winter reigns supreme. A muskrat, 
a mink or any other water animal likes 
to come out and play in open water, and 
a set well placed is pretty sure to bring 
good results. Springs and rapids afford 
the open water. 

After winter has set in and the water- 
ways are frozen, the mink continues to 
move about under the ice; and the musk- 
rat also travels a little. The mink some- 
times comes out and travels on the land 
for some distance. At such places make 
V-shaped pens, and also put your traps 
where the mink leaves or enters the 
water. Sets at culverts where the water 
seldom freezes are very effective winter 
sets. In still water a small bag made of 
cloth of the color of the bottom and filled 
with coarse salt is a good foundation for 
a trap. The salt will lower the freezing 
point of the water. 

Water that rises and falls is one of the 
difficulties with which the trapper has to 
contend; he can only keep guessing and 
change his traps whenever a shift in the 
water level makes his sets ineffective. * 

On land the snow helps the trapper by 
concealing his sets and by erasing the 
human scent and sign. But after a fall of 
snow,—if it is heavy,—you must look at 
your traps to make sure that snow has 
not sifted under the pans and spoiled the 
effectiveness of the set. Traps set round 
a dead animal just before a storm are 
effective. Of course you must select a 
place where the snow will not blow off 
the trap or drift in and bury it several 
feet deep. 

In making a snow set it is a good idea 
to wrap the trap in a soft waxed or 











greased paper. That prevents the snow 
from getting under the pan and the trap’s 
freezing at the hinges. It also keeps the 
trap clean and quite dry. Some trappers 
use cloth for wrapping the traps, espe- 
cially in sand, loose earth or any material 
that blows about, endangering the sure 
action of the pan or jaws. 

U-shaped covered pens set where the 
animals travel and facing so that the 
snow will not blow in are good winter 
sets. 

When making sets for wary animals 
after the snow has fallen, use boughs to 
smooth the snow over where you have 
been working, and do not take unneces- 
sary steps. When you have finished, do 
not go back but continue on, so that it 
will look as if you had merely thrown 
down the bait as you walked along. 

After making a set do not go any nearer 
to it than is necessary to see it. If you 
keep at a distance, the human scent will 
pass away in two or three days, and 
after that the chances of taking the game 
will be better. 
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A FALSE BALANCE 


‘© HAD an awful time making my ex- 

I pense accounts come out right this 

week,” Bob said to Miss Windsor 

one morning, ‘‘but I fixed ’em all right 
at last.” 

Such friendship existed between Bob 
and one of his high-school teachers that 
he was in the habit of discussing with 
her many personal problems. To-day it 
was a matter of his allowance. Bob’s 
father gave him a certain amount of 
money every week, but in the desire to 
teach him careful business habits he 
asked Bob to submit to him every Satur- 
day an accurate account of his expendi- 


tures. 

“What did you do?” asked Miss Wind- 
sor. 

“Oh, I went over them and added a 
little here and a little there until I made 
them balance. You see, I’d forgotten to 
put down everything, but I knew about 
the kind of things I’d spent the money 
for.” 

“Why didn’t you give the account to 
your father just as you had kept it, and 
tell him frankly that you’d forgotten ex- 
actly what you’d spent the rest for?” 

“Because dad would go right up in the 
air if the account didn’t balance.” 

“Oh, I see! You were afraid.” 

“Well, not exactly afraid ; but I hate to 
make dad sore if I can help it.” 

“TI don’t know your father very well, 
but I think he is the kind of man to whom 
I could give every dollar I had without 
taking a receipt and know that when I 
wanted it back he would make an honest 
accounting.” 

“That’s right. You could.” 

“Do you think it will help you to grow 
into the kind of man he is by beginning 
now to falsify your accounts?” 

“No.” Bob moved restlessly, as if he 














did not like the comparison. “But what 
could I do?” 

“Tell the truth. You started out all 
right and kept accurate accounts for a 
time, I suppose; then it became an old 
story. You neglected to make a note of 
each expenditure at the time. When you 
came to strike a balance you couldn’t 
remember everything. You are sorry, 
and you have already decided to do 
better this week and ever after. You 
falsified your accounts to avoid unpleas- 
antness now. You are perfectly sure this 
moment that you will never be careless 
again if you can get out of this difficulty 
without detection. Am I right?” 

“Yes, I’m going to be very careful from 
now on.” 

‘‘Doesn’t that strike you as being some- 
what like the argument that defaulting 
cashiers make?” 

“T never thought of it, but I guess it 
is,” said Bob after a pause. “I’ll show 
him the account to-night, just as I first 
wrote it down.” 

That night Bob kept his word and re- 
ceived a surprise. After his father had 
carefully examined the incomplete record 
of expenditures, he turned to Bob quietly, 
with none of the expected symptoms of 
“going up in the air,” and said: 

“The next best thing, son, to an honest 
account that balances is an honest ac- 
count that doesn’t balance.” 
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MORE ABOUT COMPASSES 


CONTRIBUTOR who read the arti- 
cle on the compass that was printed 
in the Boys’ Page for October, 1919, 
points out that in dry and cool weather 
the glass cover of a compass sometimes 
becomes so charged with static electric- 
ity that the needle cannot assume its 
proper position. The trouble most fre- 
quently appears when the compass is 
carried in the pocket, because the chief 
cause of it is friction. Fortunately, the 
disturbance is easily and almost instantly 
ended by the simple expedient of breath- 
ing on the glass. The moisture dispels 
the electricity, but men with years of 
experience have sometimes got into a 
serious tangle because they forgot or 
disregarded the matter. 

It is interesting to rub the dry glass of 
a compass with a piece of dry paper and 
see how erratic the action of the needle 
becomes; then to breathe on it and see 
how quickly the needle assumes its ordi- 
nary position. 

It is also worth mentioning that the 
needle of every compass that is fit for 
really accurate work has a movable 
weight on the south end with which to 
counteract the tendéncy of the northern 
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‘“‘Every Old Timer 
Ships to Taylor’”’ 


Why do successful trappers 
choose Taylor year after year? 

Because Taylor knows how 
to sell your furs for best mar- 
ket prices. Tag your bundle 
today to Taylor! 





faylor 


5t. four. US oa. 


Taylor experts always grade your 


furs up. They remove any blemish 
which would make your pelt take lower 


grading. Result? 


Better grading — 


bigger check for you—another Taylor 
regular shipper added to our long list. 


Quick Cash Pay! 





After you have worked hard for pelts, 
there’s no excuse for your having to 
wait for your money. That is why we 
mail your check same day your furs 
are received and graded. No waiting— 
no disappointments. 


Ship Now! 


Today—while fur prices are sky high 
—is the time to ship. Play safe! Tag 
your furs to Taylor today! 


F.C. Taylor Fur Co. 


International Fur Exchange 


255 Fur Exchange Building 


St. Louis, U.S.A. 














After Skating 
Always Do This 


Rub your skates dry, Then go over all of 
the metal surface with a soft cloth moist- 
ened with a little 3-in-One. 

Steel,is porous. 3-in-One penetrates the 
Pores of the metal, forming a protective 
coating that successfully resists the action 
of moisture. Rust cannot form if you use 


3-in-One 

The High Quality Oil 
Keeps the metal parts of ice skates bright 
~new-looking. Preserves the sharpness of 
the runners. Try it. 
Also oil the clamps and screws with 3-in- 
One. Then they’ll work just right. 
Roller skating, too, is better fun if you oil 
the rollers with this good oil. It cuts out 
all dirt—makes them run marvelously light 
and easy. Never collects dust from floor 
or walk, as heavy, greasy oils do. 
3-in-One is sold at all stores in 60c, 30c, 15c bottles; 
also in 30c Handy Oil Cans, Read the 3-in-One Dic- 
tionary (wrapped around each bottle) for many 
other valuable uses. 
FREE You can have a generous sample of 3-in-One 
and Dictionary of Uses-both FREE-for the asking. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIS. B’way, N.Y. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till 
you get my big new FREE book and special rate. 
argest and most successful school in the world curing all forms 
defective speech by adv ss natural method. Write today. 


North-West Inc., 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ask your 
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end to dip. The weight is shifted until the needle 
remains horizontal in the locality in which the 
compass is to be used. 
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THE GAME OF CHECKERS 
IV. The Study of Positions 


ERELY learning published checker games 
will not help you very much unless you 
form the habit of studying your moves. 
You must ask the question, “ What will be the 
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FIG. 1 FIG. 2 
White to move and win 
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effect of this move and of that one?” It is a good 
plan to be governed in your play by the following 
rules: 

1. Never play a piece until you have tried to 
discover the best move. 
2. Play slowly. One game played with care and 
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FIG. 3 ; FIG. 4 
White to move and win 


study will strengthen your power more than a 
dozen games played without forethought. 

3. Play with those who are trying to improve. 

4. Learn to find pleasure in playing alone. 

5. Never take back a move or put your finger 
on a piece until you have decided to move it. 

6. Do not talk while you are playing. Checkers 
is called “the silent game” because it is the think- 
ing game. 

The study of positions helps to make you alert 
to take advantage of possibilities that arise in 
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play, especially after the pieces are reduced toa 
few on a side. You will find it interesting to apply 
the foregoing rules in studying the positions indi- 
cated in the illustrations. 

Fig. 7 shows what is known as first position. It 
arises near the end of many games. White wins 
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FIG. 7 FIG, 8 
White to move and win White to move 

















because he has the move. In Fig. 8 white cannot 
win because he does not have the move. The solu- 
tion in Fig. 7 is as follows: 


16-20 32-28 32-28 16-20 23-19 8-11 
28-32 27-32 24-27 15-18 11-8 23-18 
20-24 (928-24 «= 15-18 - H-19s-28-32-—s«11-8 

32-28 23-18 12-16 32-28 8-11 18-15 
24-27 9=90924-28 «= 28-32_—s—«s«d19-16 )=—s 32-27'—s: white 
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An Experiment with Sound.—If you wish to 
prove to your own satisfaction that solid bodies 
like wood and metal conduct sound very much 
better than air does, get a broom handle and a 
pin. Hold the stick against your ear and have 
some one touch the other end lightly with the pin. 
Though the sound is quite inaudible through the 
air, you will hear it distinctly when you apply 
your ear to the broom handle. 

A variation of the same experiment that will be 
more interesting to onlookers can be made in this 
way: Roll back the tablecloth from two opposite 
corners of the table. Apply your ear to one corner, 
and ask one of the family to touch the other with 
the edge of a coin a certain number of times with- 
out telling you how many. He should do it as 
gently as possible, and should not let anyone see 
how many times he toucWes the table. Others may 
guess, but you will be the only one who knows, 
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WHY WISH? 


Why wish? Why wish — 

When you know full well 
That all the world is busy 

With the goods it has to sell? 
No man will stop his labor 

Else there is a gain in view; 
Why stand and wish forever 

That he will cease for you? 


Why wish? Why wish— 
When you might improve? 

With the time you spend a-wishing 
You could cut a higher groove. 

When you stand aside just dreaming, 
Then all the world can see 

That you have a wishbone growing 





Morekeeper for STOVINK a ton gg 


.» Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


ere your backbone ought to be. 















Guarantee—We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


Hiedel Union Suits for Boys will teach 
you what underwear comfort really is ! 


put a Hanes Union Suit under your clothes and get out in the snowdrifts. It will 
keep you just’as warm and snug as all indoors. And play your hardest! No mat- 


LLASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


ter how you stretch, or strain, or pull you can’t rip the Hanes unbreakable seams. 
That’s why you always want to look for the Hanes label sewed under the collar. 
Underwear bearing this label is backed by the famous iron-clad Hanes guarantee— 
every thread and stitch guaranteed or your money back. 
You'll realize why we say the Hanes label identifies the finest underwear value at 
any price, once you enjoy the comfort of the snug-fitting tailored collarette that won’t 
gap; a closed crotch cut to stay closed; pearl buttons that stay sewed; and button 


holes that last the life of the garment. 





Let your mother know what the Hanes label stands for. You'll both agree that 
Hanes Union Suits for Boys live up to every claim we make for them. 


is made in 
Hanes for Men contain all our guaranteed features. They give 


unexcelled comfort, wear-service, and wash-service. 
Get Hanes Underwear today. Write us direct if your dealer doesn’t carry it. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C. “szz Zork Dffice 


Warning to the Trade— Any garment offered as Hanes is a substitute unless it bears the‘ Hanes” label. 


Union Suits, Shirts and Drawers and 
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Farmer Burns has trained six world’s 
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i. WJ Wrestling Is King of Clean Sports 
from Wrestling i is a fine, clean man fen and 8 sport. It is being pidelvencomte ed in Churches, Y. 

‘ ~C. A’s, ges, Ui by C he Government heal De Deve pment it is greater 
Wisconsin than all o crorcees combined Y. M. C. A. at ‘oe te for Farmer B: to 
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It is really wonderful how he can positively teach you. You will be intensely interested. 


Send Today for Free Book! 


Fine 3 32 , page, fu fully i illustrated Book, y full of information and tricks ju 
furnished FREE to readers who write at ON boy 8 
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Learn Wrestling Secrets 


from Worlds Champions 


Do you want to know 
the wonderful wrestling 
secrets of the Worlds Cham- 
pions—secrets never before 
revealed? Do you want to 
EXCEL at wrestling and all 
other sports? Do you want to 
learn right at your own home? 


For the first time this oppor- 
q tunity is open to you. 


F armer Burns 
Frank Gotch 


the two most scientific 
wrestlers of the world, have 
a 


marvel rse 

tructions. eau until they 
had retired would these Masters 
ts that took years to work out and 
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Mail the Coupon 


or a postal card will do. No charge what- 
ever, but kindly send a2cent stamp for pao 

if convenient. This is a fine opportunity for you. 
Those who write at once will be ‘Derdelighted. 


Simply Address 


Farmer Burns School 
2411 Railway Exchange Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 














Free Book Coupon 


Exch Bidg. 
Farmer Burns, 24"! "ey Wepenk. 


Please send meat once your Free Book as adver- 
tised—no obligation to me. 
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THE CELLO 


AS AN INSTRUMENT FOR GIRLS 


HOSE who enjoyed the articles 
on violin playing for girls that 
were published in this page last 
spring will perhaps feel an interest 
in another, and a newer, phase of 
woman’s activity in the musical world 
—her growing ability in playing the 
cello. 

Thirty years ago cello playing was 
not included among the accomplish- 
ments supposed to be suitable for 
cultivated young women. To-day the 
girl cellist is everywhere accepted in 
the world of music. The change is 
owing partly to the increasing popu- 
larity of the cello, and partly to the 
recent growth in ensemble playing. 

That the cello is essential to the 
orchestra is proved by its history. 
The tendency of the violins to ‘‘out- 
ery” the rest of the instruments in 
ensemble playing was a source of 
trouble to the early composers. The 
use of the basses to prevent it proved 
unsatisfactory. So, in the seventeenth 
eentury, the Italian instrument 
makers, using as guides both the 
violin and the viola da gamba (an old 
form of the violoncello), gradually 
perfected the violoncello. Stradivarius 
of Cremona, the famous maker of 
violins, established a standard for 
the size; and the cello was made 
with a compass of the range of the 
speaking voice, which, in orchestral 
playing, was found greatly to en- 
hance the musical quality and power 
of the violin. 

It remained, however, for Haydn 
and Mozart to bring the cello into 
prominence through their composi- 
tions. From a position of subordina- 
tion in the orchestra they raised it to 
an essential and conspicuous place. 
Beethoven, too, not only in his orches- 
tral work but also in his trios and 
quartettes, greatly emphasized the 
importance of the cello. 

If the growth of orchestral playing 
had been less rapid, and if orchestras had not sud- 
denly found themselves in need of more cellists, 
the girl cellist might not, perhaps, have the oppor- 
tunities that she has to-day. Instrument makers 
have adapted the instrument to her use. They 
have made the neck .of the cello smaller and re- 
duced the size of the instrument itself. Teachers, 
too, have modified their definitions of correct po- 
sitions to adjust them to the peculiar needs of a 
girl student. 

The girl who wishes to study the cello should 
approach her work seriously and thoughtfully. 
She should bring to it a real love for the cello 
itself. It is only such a feeling for the instrument 
that will sustain her enthusiasm and hold her con- 
stantly to her purpose. She must practice persist- 
ently. The road to conquest is neither short nor 
easy; but the goal at the end is an inspiration that 
will help her to forget the tediousness of her jour- 
ney, for that goal is the orchestra. 

The gir! cellist must, first of all, have an unusu- 
ally quick and true ear. Physically, she should be 
normal in figure; her stature does not count, be- 
cause in handling the cello proportional adjust- 
ment of pupil and instrument is more essential 
than size. Muscular strength and flexibility of 
joints, so necessary in mastering technique, can 
be acquired through practice. In time and money 
the study of the cello makes the same demands 
as does work with a violin or with a piano. Cellos 
range in price from thirty-five dollars to several 
hundred dollars. The higher prices are of course 
those demanded for rare old instruments. 

Preliminary work in the study of the cello 
can be done at home if there is a competent 
teacher at hand; but when a student has acquired 
some proficiency she should plan to attend a school 
of music or a conservatory. There she will have 
the class ensemble playing that precedes orches- 
tral work; and there, when she is ready, she will 
get her chance to play in an orchestra. 

Since there is such an opportunity for girl cel- 
lists, it is well for the girl who is planning to study 
music to consider studying the cello before she 
decides in favor of the piano or of the violin. To- 
day trios of cello, piano and violin players are 
in great demand for entertainments and concerts. 
The girl who plays the cello often opens the door 
of opportunity to her friends, the girl pianist and 
the girl violinist. Then, too, there is always the 
possibility of becoming a concert soloist, a possi- 
bility that is open to the girl who is unusually 
gifted, well trained and ambitious. 

The cellist of ordinary ability will gain musi- 
eal, social and financial advantages from her 
work. She will also give pleasure to her family 
and friends and find her work a medium for self- 
expression. 
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BUSINESS REPORTS 


[The twenty-sixth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home} 


SCHOOLGIRI who found that it would be 
A impossible for her to complete her course 
unless she could earn some part of her 
living originated a plan for making money that 
other girls, too, can adopt. 

When she asked some of the business men of 
the small city in which she lived whether they 
would not like to have a regular report of real es- 
tate that changed hands, of the financial standing 
of people engaged in business in the city and the 
neighboring country, and of people who came to 
the city or who left it, one of them said that he 
should be very glad to have such a report. 

Acting on that hint, the girl inquired where she 
could get such information. She learned that at 
the clerk’s office in the courthouse she could see 
the daily record of judgments, and at the re- 
corder’s office could see the list of deeds, mort- 
gages, releases and bills of sale posted for the 
day. From justices of the peace she got informa- 
tion about lawsuits, and from the transfer com- 
panies and dray companies she learned who were 
moving and where they were going to live. The 
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school superintendent gave her permission to use 
a school typewriter evenings for a month. 

She began with sixteen patrons. Each one paid 
her a dollar and a quarter a month for the record, 
one sheet of which he received every morning 
before business hours. 

She did all the work after school and had it de- 
livered the next morning by a small boy whom she 
hired. At the end of the first month she had a 
number of new patrons. She then rented a type- 
writer, and later bought one. After that her only 
expenses were for paper, typewriter ribbons, car- 
bon paper and the wages of the boy who delivered 
the reports. She carried on the business until she 
finished her course in school; then she combined 
it with keeping books for two small firms. 
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THE CARE AND THE MENDING 
OF GLOVES 


OOD gloves are so expensive now that it is 
G important to take care of them. 

If you follow the simple suggestions here 
set down you will find that it will not be difficult 
to keep your gloves looking fresh and clean. 

Before putting on new gloves sprinkle talcum 
powder either into the gloves or over your hands, 
and be sure that your hands are perfectly dry. If 
the gloves are tight, warm them a little to expand 
them. After you have worn the gloves, fold them 
as they were folded when you bought them; that 
is, with the sides of the fingers doubled in length- 
wise and creased flat and the thumbs folded over 
on the palms. When you are not wearing the 
gloves, keep them carefully folded in a glove box 
lined with soft white tissue paper over which a 
little talcum powder has been sprinkled. 

To clean gloves that fit you perfectly, draw 
them on, sprinkle cleaning powder over them and 
rub your hands together as if you were washing 
them. To clean gloves that are a little too large or 
too small for you, lay them on a smooth, clean 
surface and rub them with the cleaning powder. 

A good cleaning powder for white kid or suéde 
gloves can be made by mixing equal parts of tal- 
cum powder and cream of tartar, or equal parts 
of French chalk and powdered alum. For dark- 
colored or light-colored gloves, fuller’s earth and 
cream of tartar make a good cleanser. 

To mend your gloves properly you-will need a 
number of very fine sewing needles, some medium 
and some extra-fine milliners’. needles, several 
pieces of glove skin and some fine cotton or silk 
thread. The thread and the glove skin must match 
the color of the gloves. Cetton thread is preferable 
to silk, because it will not so readily cut the glove 
skins; but if you can find the color that you need 
in silk thread only, use the silk. In repairing 
worn-out glove tips use the small sewing needles; 
in making invisible darns, the milliners’ needles. 

If the work is properly done a glove should not 
show that it has been mended ; but to do it properly 
it is necessary to copy carefully the stitch that 
was used in sewing the glove in the first place. An 
overcasting or a buttonhole stitch makes a good 
copy of the machine stitching on most gloves; 
sometimes two rows of running stitches can be 
used, 

To mend a very small hole in a glove turn the 
glove inside out and join the broken edges neatly ; 
to mend a large hole, the edges of which are 
smooth, insert a patch. If the edges of the hole 
are very ragged, make an invisible darn. The 
best way to do that is to turn the glove inside out 
and thread with a long hair the finest milliners’ 
needle that you have; red or white hair is the 
strongest kind. 

Draw together the loose threads and the broken 
skin at the edges of the hole and baste them in 
place with tailors’ basting stitches, setting the 
stitches far apart. Slip the needle into the inside 
surface of the glove about one eighth of an inch 
from the hole. As you darn, keep the needle em- 
bedded in the glove skin if possible, or bring it 
out only on the inside surface of the glove. 

In order not to strain the hair thread, set the 
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stitches alternately slanting and 
straight, and whenever you reverse 
the direction of the needle make a 
small loop of hair at the point at which 
the reverse is made. When the work 
is finished, place a paper weight on 
the mended part. 

To make glove seams that require 
two raw edges to be seamed together 
on the outside surface of the glove 
use the buttonhole stitch, the run- 
ning stiteh or the overcasting stitch; 
but in using the buttonhole stitch do 
not set the stitches so close together 
as you would if you were making but- 
tonholes. 

In mending the tips of glove fingers 
do all of the basting with a hair 
thread, using tailors’ basting stitches ; 
when sewing the finger seams of the 
new tips imitate as nearly as possi- 
ble the machine stitching of the other 
finger seams. When you have finished 
mending a tip and have turned the 
glove right side out, place a paper 
weight on the mended tip to flatten it. 

If the seams at the tip of a finger 
have split open, stitch them together 
neatly. If the machine stitching is on 
the inside of the glove, turn the finger 
inside out before you join the seams. 

To mend a tear in the material at 
the end of a finger rip out the stitches 
at the end of the finger and cut away 
the part of the material that is torn. 
Cut a piece of glove skin to the same 
shape as the torn piece, but a little 
larger. If the machine stitching of the 
finger seams is on the outside of the 
glove, baste the new patch in place 
and stitch the sides and the upper 
edge of the patch to the seams of the 
finger. Rip out the basting stitches, 
turn the finger inside out and over- 
cast the lower edge of the patch to 
the upper edge of the finger. If the 
machine stitching is on the inside, 
turn the glove inside out before you 
sew the new patch to the finger seams. 

To make a whole new tip for a 
glove finger, cut off the old tip and 
unravel all of its seams. That will 
give you as many old pieces as there 
were seams in the glove finger. Using those pieces 
as patterns, cut out the same number of new 
pieces. If the machine stitching of the finger seams 
is on the outside, stitch the new pieces together into 
the form of a tip, turn both the finger and the new 
tip inside out, and overcast the lower edges of the 
tip to the upper edges of the glove finger. If the 
machine stitching is on the inside, stitch the new 
pieces together with the wrong side of the glove 
skin out. 

You can mend the tip of the thumb in the same 
way, but instead of having several pieces to stitch 
into the form of a tip you will have only one piece, 
deeply scalloped at the end. When you have fin- 
ished mending the gloves brush them to remove 
any loose dirt. Soft-finish gloves, especially, must 
be carefully brushed. 

It may happen that you will have at hand for 
patching material no glove skin of just the shade 
that you want. An article that will soon appear in 
the Girls’ Page will tell you how to dye glove skins 
to any shade that you wish. 
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A NEW SUGGESTION FOR 
PLACE CARDS 


NTERESTING place cards add greatly 
I to the success of a luncheon or a dinner, 

but they cost so much that many people | 
cannot afford them. The girl who can paint | 
knows how to make her own place cards, 
but not every girl can paint. A little white 
cardboard, some mucilage and a few odds and 
ends of cretonne printed with small flowers or 
wreaths of flowers are all that you need to make 
place cards that are both new and pretty. 

Cut the cardboard into pieces three inches long 
by two and one half inches wide and fold them 
carefully across the middle so that they will meas- 
ure one and one half inches by two and one half 
inches. Select some of the flowers or wreaths on 
the cretonne that are reversed, so that when two 
of the same kind are placed back to back they 
will coincide. Cut them out carefully and cover 

the back of each one 

with mucilage. Place 

the backs together, 

and lay the stems or 

the lower parts of the 

wreaths on the folded 

edge of the cardboard, 

so that they secure it 

between them; then 

press them down firm- 

ly. Use no more muci- 

lage than is necessary. 

That kind of place 

eard is reversible, for it presents the same ap- 
pearance from both sides. 
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THE PUPIL AND DISCIPLINE 


[The fifth of a series of articles for the 
Sunday-school teacher] 


OR some time there has been a widespread 
feeling among Sunday-school workers that 
discipline discourages membership and 

lessens attendance. The outcome of that feeling 
has been a tendency to condone disorder, to soften 
any rebuke administered to bad manners and lev- 
ity—in short, to make the sessions of the Sunday 
school attractive even at some sacrifice of order 
and reverence. In trying to avoid the possible un- 
pleasant results of discipline, those in authority 
have in some cases gone to the other extreme and 
have done away with discipline altogether. As a 
consequence pupils are being driven away from 
those Sunday schools instead of being drawn in. 
The outcome was inevitable, because it is an 
old fact of human psychology that children love 
discipline. Even grown people in their innermost 
hearts are not averse to it. There is something 
safe and satisfying in knowing that you are fenced 


about with rules thoughtfully made and wisely 
enforced. Moreover, there is a kind of spiritual 
exhilaration in properly observing those rules. No 
normal child is ever estranged or humiliated by 
coming into contact with properly administered 
discipline. On the contrary, the effect of good dis- 
cipline is to stimulate the child’s self-respect, his 
regard for the rights of others and his affection 
for the institution that those rules are designed to 
protect. 

If that sounds theoretical, let us take refuge in 
facts. Not long ago the matter was put to the test 
in a large number of Sunday schools. Pencils and 
paper were distributed among the pupils, and 
every child was asked to write down some change 
that he would like to see in connection with the 
Sunday school. In order to make clear to the chil- 
dren what was expected of them a few sugges- 
tions were made at the start. Perhaps one of them 
felt the need of a special room for his class; 
another might think that the sessions were too 
long, another that they were too short. Some 
might feel that a different hour for meeting would 
be more convenient; some, that too much time 
was devoted to drill work. Others might have sug- 
gestions to make in regard to obeying rules. Did 
they get out of the lesson period what they should? 
Were the songs the kind they enjoyed most? Was 
sufficient time devoted to drill work? 

In that way the children were made to see the 
nature of the experiment without being influenced 
or restricted in the least in expressing their honest 
opinions. The subject of discipline was mentioned 
only casually with the rest. 

The answers were surprisingly alike. There 
were @ few suggestions in regard to equipping 
the Sunday-school rooms; some of the pupils ex- 
pressed a desire to change teachers, and others 
took occasion to laud their teacher to the skies; 
one or two wondered whether the building could 
not be enlarged. But more than half of the pupils 
spoke of discipline. Better order was the burden 
of their song. Here are some of the sentences that 
the children’s papers yielded: 

“There ought to be quiet during the prayers.” 

“We ought to start at the right time.” 

“Everyone should take part in the singing.” 

“The teacher in the class next to us ought not 
to talk so loud.” 

“They should not give out the new papers till we 
are through with the lesson.” 

“We ought to get up and sit down without mak- 
ing so much noise.” 

“Every member of the class ought to be present 
if he isn’t sick.” 

“The secretary ought not to disturb us after we 
get well started.” 

One child put the whole matter into a single 
pithy declaration: 

“We ought to have strict rules and live up to 
them.” 

The pupils who took part in the experiment were 
between nine and sixteen years old. To the younger 
ones the sense of being safeguarded by authority 
was as necessary as oxygen. Without having some 
one to tell them what to do and what not to do 
they would have felt like fish out of water. The 
older girls and boys had already attained a fair 
measure of self-control. They were ready to make 
their own regulations, but they expected those 
regulations to be kept. In the eyes of both sets of 
pupils laxity in discipline was a mark of weakness. 

The free use of ‘ought’ in the test papers is 
highly significant. Almost every suggestion seemed 

to turn on that word. 
There seems to be but 
one conclusion to draw: 
the instinct for law and 
the desire to see it proper- 
ly enforced are strong in 
the heart of youth. Even 
those girls and boys who 
are habitually unruly rec- 
ognize the need of system 
and appreciate the beauty 
of order. 

It is evident, then, that 
letting down the bars and winking at misdemean- 
ors are poor ways to make things pleasant in 
Sunday school. There is a more excellent way to 
be had for the taking. Discipline is an essential 
part of discipleship. 
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A GIRL’S FIRST NAME 


Very soon in life you came 
Into one good legacy— 
Your particular sweet name. 


You can make it what you choose : 
Spoken, but an empty sound, 
Or a word made dear with use ; 


Written, letters in a line— 
Only that—or characters 
Brightly on the page ashine ; 


Just a trifle hearts forget,— 
Or, in earth’s old garden, sweet 
As the lasting mignonette. 


You can use it as you will: 
Hoard and hide—and waste its worth ; 
Wisely spend—and have it still. 
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A HINT FOR A SAVORY SUPPER 


N cold winter evenings, after a day spent in 
O the frosty out of doors, a supper party is 

always welcome. Here is the receipt for a 
delicious meal that can be cooked either on a 
stove or in a chafing dish, and that will satisfy 
appetites made keen by the icy air: 

Flake one and one half cupfuls of salt codfish 
and soak it one hour. Boil one cupful of rice. 
Chop together two tablespoonfuls of green pepper 
—or more if the pepper is mild—and one small 
onion. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
chafing dish or frying pan and add the chopped 
onion and pepper, the rice, the codfish and one half 
can of tomatoes. Let the mixture simmer, but stir 
it frequently, from fifteen minutes to half an hour. 
If you use a chafing dish, do away with the water 
pan; otherwise the fish will not be done. 
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CATARACT 


CATARACT is an opaque condition of 
A the crystalline lens of the eye, that part 





through which all the rays of light en- 
tering the pupil must pass to be focused 
on the retina at the back of the eyeball. 
The name comes from the Greek word 
meaning a trapdoor or portcullis, something let 
down from above, as the ancients thought of it as 
a veil that dropped down behind the pupil. 

When the trouble is in the substance of the lens 
itself, it is called lenticular cataract; when it is in 
its capsule, it is called capsular cataract. The first 
indication of trouble that the patient notices isoften 
a slight dimness of vision or a troublesome blur- 
ring, as if the spectacle glasses needed wiping; 
but, on the other hand, there may be an apparent 
improvement in vision, and the person sometimes 
gets a “second sight,”’ as it were, and is able early 
in the course of the affection to lay aside his read- 
ing glasses. Sometimes there are specks or dark 
lines before the eyes, and in certain cases there 
is multiple or double vision, ially when the 
patient looks at a small bright point, such as a 
star or a distant light. 

When the cataract is moderately advanced, it 
can be seen as a whitish background when you 
look through the pupil of the sufferer’s eye. The 
physician diagnoses it with greater accuracy by 
means of the ophthalmoscope and by examining 
it through a lens by lateral illumination. Oculists 
distinguish various forms of cataract according to 
the part of the lens or its capsule that is affected ; 
but these distinctions are of little interest except 
to the physician. 

From time to time some remedy is said to have 
been found that will cause a cataract to clear up 
without an operation, but none of the medical 
methods of curing it has thus far stood the test of 
time, and the treatment therefore is surgical. 

The vision in cases of cataract has been restored 
in three ways: by couching, or turning the lens 
over on its side, so as to get it out of the line of 
vision; by discission or needling — breaking up 
the substance of the lens and securing its ab- 
sorption; and by extraction. At the present time 
extraction is the usual operation when the sufferer 
is advanced in years; but needling may be used 
to cure so-called soft cataracts that occur in the 
young. Formerly great stress was laid upon the 
importance of waiting until the cataract was ripe, 
or fully developed, before operating; but now 
many oculists advise removing it earlier, which 
spares the patient a long period of waiting with 
steadily decreasing vision. 
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ROOM FOR NEW STOCK 


HE front door banged, there was a rush 
and a swirl, and Corinne was back from 
the lecture and up in Rachel’s room, 
pouring it all out at the rate of two 

hundred words a minute. 

“O Rae, it was the grandest lecture! 
I’m just crazy about Miss Armstrong; we all are. 
It’s going to do me heaps of good. Mercy! You 
could fairly feel yourself grow as she talked. She 
made us write down our five weakest points and 
our five strongest ones. Some of the girls acted as 
if they never had seen themselves in their lives, 
but it didn’t take me any time at all.” 

“What did you give as your strongest points?” 
Rae asked, much amused. 

“Common sen— Oh, wait! It’s too embarrassing 
to give your good ones alone. I’ll give my worst 
points first: quick temper, impulsiveness, obsti- 
nacy, disorderliness, extravagance. Don’t they 
sound awful strung out in a row like that? But the 
good ones comfort you a little because, of course, 
everybody has good ones. I gave mine: common 
sense, energy, sociability, sympathy and tact.” 

“O Corinne, did you put down sympathy and 
tact?” 

Corinne’s eager face clouded. ‘Why, yes; 
haven’t I got them? O dear, isn’t it awful to dis- 
cover so many discouraging things all at one fell 
swoop?”” 

“Suppose you put in honesty and sweet temper, 
even if it does flash sometimes.” 

“O Rae, could I? Aren’t you a dear! Because I 
thought it was awful—it does splutter so. Well, 
anyway, it’s good for you to know what you want 
to get rid of, like old left-over stock in stores. She 
made me see it just as plainly! You know you said 
once that you hated to walk through Denton’s 
book department when they were having a bar- 
gain sale because no self-respecting bookstore 
would possess stock twenty years old. Books,” 
Corinne asserted candidly, ‘don’t bother me any, 
but I’ll tell you what does, and that’s to get caught 
going to a sale of old-fashioned clothes. It makes 
me mad clear through. Well, she—Miss Armstrong 
—made us see ourselves like that: all cluttered up 
with old prejudices and jealousies and dislikes, 
when we ought to have ambitions and purposes 
and all those fine things instead. And then I 
thought right away of Effie Crane, and how I’d 


























acted toward her since our quarrel, and I made: 


up my mind I’d go over there to-night and make up. 
It was downright stupid of me to have an old affair 
like that cluttering up my life! I’ll go and tele- 
phone her this minute, Rae!”’ 

Corinne went skimming downstairs, but Co- 
rinne’s sister sat very still, a curious look on her 
face. Was she as ready to acknowledge her faults 


and throw out old angers and prejudices as little 
Corinne? How about that committee work which 
she was going to refuse because Olive Hodges was 
the chairman? Was she going to be too small all 
her life to work with people she did not like? 

Suddenly she turned and tore to fragments the 
note on her desk. She could not be outdone by 
Corinne! 
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A DOG OF NAPOLEON’S DAY 


OUBTLESS the most famous predecessor of 
the gallant and useful war dogs of the great 
war—so many killed, so many wounded, so 

many decorated, and humanly proud of their 
medals!—was Moustache, a dog of France, who 
earned his honors and met his fate over a century 
ago in the wars of Napoleon. 

Moustache belonged to the Chasseurs a Pied of 
the Imperial Guard, whom he had adopted as his 
protectors, coming among them first as a master- 
less mongrel poodle pup, of neither birth, nor 
breeding, nor beauty, but brimming with spirit and 
intelligence. He soon became a favorite with every- 
one, but especially with the standard bearer of the 
First Battalion, whose affection he reciprocated. 
In the battle of Austerlitz the standard bearer 
was shot, and fell, with the eagleand tricolor be- 
neath his body. Three Austrians advanced to cap- 
ture the standard as it lay; two of them attacked 
the two soldiers who had formed the special escort 
of the standard bearer; the third tried to take the 
trophy. But Moustache, who had accompanied his 
friend to the field, stood over his dead body and 
defended his trust, growling and snapping fiercely. 
The Austrian dropped his musket, drew his hanger 
and slashed at the dog, slicing off a paw; but in 
spite of his wound Moustache held the man off 
until help came, the three Austrians were slain, 
and the standard was saved. 

Marshal Lannes, when he heard the story, had 
a silver collar made for Moustache, with a pendant 
medal. One side bore the inscription: 

“He lost a leg at the battle of Austerlitz, and 
saved the flag of his regiment.” 

On the other was inscribed: 

**Moustache, a French dog; let him be every- 
where respected and cherished as a hero,” 

Still gallant and active on his three legs, Mous- 
tache shared the campaigns of his regiment until 
he met in the end, as was fitting, a soldier’s death. 
He was killed by a cannon ball at Badajoz. With 
sincere grief, his comrades buried him on the ram- 
parts, with a stone above his curly little quiet 
body, on which one of them chiseled his epitaph: 

‘Here lies the brave Moustache.” 
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A VOLCANO AT CLOSE RANGE 


OW it feels to be close to a live volcano is told 
in an account in the National Geographic 
Magazine by Mr. Herbert J. Spinden, who 

was present at an eruption of the voleano of San 
Salvador. When the phenomenon was at its best, 
says Mr. Spinden, we climbed almost four thou- 
sand feet up a steep road through maize fields 
and coffee plantations to the rim of the crater. 
The thickly peopled valley rolled out before us as 
we ascended; far below in the distance was Lake 
Ilopango, itself a great crater, and mountain ridge 
upon mountain ridge beyond that. But the sight 
that we saw from the rim of the crater almost 
overwhelmed our senses. 

We stood on the edge of a great funnel, more 
than a mile in diameter and a thousand feet deep. 
The walls were banded rocks, dull red and dark 
gray in color, which showed the rings of growth 
by which the volcano had built up its cone. Cling- 
ing to the shelves and sheer cliffs were vines and 
trees silvered with ash. In the dusty centre of the 
dried-up lake was an opening like the mouth of a 
sunken tube, and from this opening a black geyser 
of cinders and lava fragments shot up at intervals, 
with a throaty noise, while the earth trembled. 

When the black geyser had forced itself to a 
height of perhaps four hundred feet, the stream 
burst out in jets of pure white from the poised 
mass. Cinders rained down, and lava slabs fell like 
the crinkled ash of burnt paper round the mouth 
of the tube. Columns of white steam almost blotted 
out the background as they blossomed into clouds 
and rose high above the rim of the crater. : 

At this time there still were pools of violently 
agitated water near the margin of the old lake. 
Later, when these were all consumed, the steam 
turned to smoke, and at night there was a marvel- 
ous display of fireworks. 
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A FAR JOURNEY 


Te little boy who thought his father had 
gone to heaven because he had gone to Skye 
is matched by an aged cottage body of whom 
the London Morning Post tells. One morning the 
old lady asked the Post’s correspondent, who 
lodged with her, if it was far to Russia. He said 
some of it was much farther away than other parts 
and asked why she wanted to know. She said that 
they had sent her son—a fisherman who had joined 
the navy—there, and that she would never see him 
again, and with that she fell to sobbing. Her lodger 
did his best to comfort her and told her that people 
came back from Russia as they did from other 
foreign parts. 

“Not from where they’ve sent him,” she said. “I 
shall never see him again, not on earth.” 

“But why?” 

“They've sent him,” said she, “to the Arch- 
angels.” 
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A HUMBLE VETERAN 


N an Irish courthouse an old man was called 

I into the witness box, and, being confused and 
somewhat nearsighted, he went up the stairs 

that led to the bench instead of those that led to 
the box. 

The judge good-humoredly said, “Is it a judge 
you want to be, my good man?” 

“Ah, sure, yer worship,” was the reply. “I’m 
an old man now, and mebbe it’s all I’m fit for.” 
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ONCE WAS ENOUGH 


E have it on the authority of the Argonaut 
W that Mr. McAdoo, who until lately was 
director-general of the railroads, was on 
his way to his summer home in Santa Barbara, 
when he chanced to overhear this conversation as 
the train stopped at one of the way stations. 
“Going to get out here and stretch your legs?” 
“No, I don’t need to; they pulled them both 





when I bought my ticket in Los Angeles.” 
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Prettier Teeth 


Safer Teeth—Without a Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





It Is Film That Mars 


and Ruins 


It is known today that the cause 
of most tooth troubles is a slimy film. 
You can feel it with your tongue. 


That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


The film is clinging. It enters crev- 


‘ices and stays. The tooth brush does 


not end it. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not dissolve it. So millions find 
that well-brushed teeth discolor and 
decay. 


REG. U.S. 


Ten Days Will Tell 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using Pepsodent. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. You will then 
know what clean teeth mean. 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a film combat- 
ant. Its efficiency has been amply 
proved by clinical and laboratory 
tests. Able authorities approve it 
and leading dentists all over Amer- 
ica are now urging its adoption. 


A Free Test to Every 
Home 


This new method is embodied in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
a 10-Day Tube is sent to everyone 
who wishes to prove its efficiency. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object of 
Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to 
day by day combat it. 


But pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful 
to the teeth. So pepsin long seemed 
impossible. But science has discov- 
ered a harmless activating method. 
And millions of teeth are now being 
daily brushed with this active pepsin. 


We urge you to see the results. 
They are quick and apparent. A 
ten-day test will be a revelation. 
Send the coupon for the test tube. 
Compare the results with old meth- 
ods, and you will soon know what 
is best. Cut out the coupon so you 
won't forget, for this is important 
to you. : 


Papsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now Advised by Leading Dentists Everywhere 


Ten-Day Tube F ree 


8 THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 935, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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‘Another cup, Mother, please” 


—and mother doesn't hesitate 
when asked for 


Instant Postum 


Any number of cups of this 
tful meal-time drink, 
with its coffee-like taste, 
will not interfere with sleep, 
nerves or growth , 


Theres a Reason” 
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your sweaters soft, 
shapely, 
unshrunken and 
clean— 


wash them, without rubbing, in luke- 
warm suds, with pure 2on-alkaline soap. 
The simple and sure way to do all this 
is to use 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


Genuine Ivory Soap in. Flaked Form—‘“‘Safe Suds in a Second’? 


The Flakes make such copious, lasting suds that merely working the garment gently in the 
lather removes every spot—no rubbing is needed. 











The Flakes are so delicate and snow-like that they melt almost instantly in water not too hot 
for the hands to bear—boiling water ordinarily is not needed. If water must be used very hot 
because of its hardness, the suds may stand until lukewarm. 


The Flakes are pure and free from alkali because they are genuine Ivory Soap, the same soap 
that, in cake form, has been used for over forty years to wash these very same fabrics. 
In flaked form it simply i is more convenient—makes suds quicker. 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES WASHES OR CLEANS 


Baby Clothes Embroideries Mahogan Sheer Materials 
Blankets Fine Linens Men's Sill Shirts ilks 
Blouses Flannels Messaline Silk Handkerchiefs 
Cane Furs Mittens Silk Hose 
Centerpieces—white or Gloves—silk, chamoisette Negligees Spats 

colored and wash kid Net—-silk or cotton Sport Silks 
Chenille Georgette Crepe Oil Paintings 4 Statuary 
Chiffons—plain, printed Habutai Organdie Sweaters 

or — Italian Silk Parasols—silk or linen Table Runners 
Chintz Ivory Photographs Taffeta 
Collar ona Cuff Sets Jersey—silk or wool Portieres Tapestries 
Corduroy Knitted Caps and Tams Quilts Underflannels 
Crepe de chine Knitted Goods Quilted Jackets and Coat Veils 
Cretonnes Laces—any kind Linings Vestees 
Crocheted Silk Ties and Lace Bed Sets Raincoats Wash Satin 

Mufflers Lace Curtains Ribbons White Ermine 
Cushion Covers Linens Rugs—domestic or White Shoes and Slippers 
Delicate Colored Fabrics Lingerie—silk or muslin oriental Wicker 
Doilies Luncheon Sets Scarfs Window Shades 
Down Quilts Madras Curtains Serge Wool Dress Goods 


Sample Package Free 


Send your name and address to Department 36-A, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and we will mail you postpaid a sample package 
containing enough Ivory Soap Flakes to wash a sweater, a waist, or any 
other fine garment that you may wish to launder. 
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To Wash Sweaters 


Make a suds of Ivory Soap Flakes and warm water. Be careful to have 
the water only lukewarm before putting in the sweater. Gently squeeze 
and press the dirt out. Never pull or wring knitted goods. When clean, 
rinse thoroughly in clear, lukewarm water. Now lay the sweater 
on towel or folded sheet in the shape it should be when dry, and 
let dry. Turn when nearly dry. When dry, the sweater 
will be found to have retained its shape perfectly, 
and to be spotlessly clean and soft. 
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